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“An admirable tale, admirably to'd.”—New York Sun. 


ARABY 


By THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


“The story abounds in sparkling epigram, clever repartee, 
and dramatic action. From light comedy it develops rapidly 
into passionate tragedy. The scenes are evolved on board of 
a transatlantic steamer, and three persons are drawn with ex- 
ceptional power on a tiny canvas. Foremost among these is 
the hero, handsome, fascinating and cultured. In Araby he 
meets an irresistible force and the consequent disastrous 
climax is worked up to with logical coherence and great 
dramatic force.”—New York American. 


All Booksellers. Illustrated, $1.00 
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Between You and Wonderland 
Stands the World’s Fair! 


Why Not See Both ? 


Why not see what Man has done at St. Louis 
just before you see what Nature has done in Colo- 
rado, the Yellowstone, the land of the Salt Sea and 
about the Golden Gate? Why not make one trip 
serve the double purpose? 

Burlington trains leave St. Louis daily for Colo- 
rado, with thro’ cars for Utah and California; also 
for the Pacific Northwest via the Black Hills, Cus- 
ter Battlefield, Butte and Spokane, with thro’ cars 


for Yellowstone Park. 
All summer long round-trip tickets from St. Louis 








will be on sale at very low rates. The rates to 
Yellowstone Park are the lowest ever made. 

You will have a pleasant and comfortable journey 
wherever you go west of St. Louis if you make 
sure that your ticket reads via the Burlington. 

There is much more to be told about this. Ask 
the nearest Burlington Route representative, or use 
the following coupon, which will bring by return 
mail full details. 


Imperial merit based on Ccornscien- 
tiously careful manufacture 
makes the Winton king in the 
hearts of those who buy 
Automobiles and know 
real excellence. 
THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


Akember Ass 
Factory and General Offices 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Winton Agencies in all. 
important places. 














P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 








want to go to. 
Please send me information about the place, the way 
to get there, the cost, etc. 
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RUSSIAN COSSACKS ON THE MARCH ACROSS LAKE BAIKAL 


PHOTOGRAPH BY VICTOR K. BULLA, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER WITH THE RUSSIAN FORCES IN MANCHURIA, COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


During the first two months of the war all reinforcements and supplies had to be taken 
across the frozen surface of Lake Baikal, forty miles wide, as the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
was not completed at this point and the ice-breaking ferries were unable to keep a channel 
open. Rest houses were built at frequent intervals, but, despite all precautions, the suffer- 
ings of the troops were very severe. Crevices and windrows of broken ice made marching 
and sledging dangerous and exhausting. One regiment, losing the trail in a storm, wan- 


dered into such treacherous ice that six hundred men were drowned and frozen. A 
large number of soldiers were disabled by frostbite. During this period it was impos 
sible to move more than two thousand troops a day across Lake Bzikal. The ice broke 
up in May, and the ferries are now being used for the transpwrtation of men and 
supplies. The Cossacks shown in this picture are from the Ursl region, and are a 


part of the cavalry force who harassed the Japanese advance on Liaoyang and Haicheng 
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ET US DISTINGUISH. Some souls affect to be lacerated 
because Mr. RooseveELT evidently intends to run his own 
campaign. If Mr. CorTeLyou is Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, he will be a mere spokesman for 
the President. Such an arrangement seems to us proper 

and even admirable. It is one thing to make appointments under 
the influence of a wish for nomination and election. That, ob- 
viously, is to be regretted. It is another thing to dictate the 
strategy and principles of the campaign, and that the President 
has a perfect right to do, for it in no way interferes with his in- 
dependence, but rather increases it, because the issues are more 
likely to he what he wishes them to be, and the money is 
more likely to be raised in ways which are not distasteful to his 
conscience. Mr. Hanna made an admirable manager for Mr. 
McKin.ey; he would not make a good manager for Mr. RoosEVELT. 
The campaign, conducted by the President by proxy, will be purer 
than if it were conducted by the usual brand of chairman. The 
opponents of Mr. RoosevELT are overdoing the personality issue. 
The President’s temperament and character must be discussed, in 
connection with what he has done and what he is likely to do, but 
you might select the most egotistic extracts from ‘“‘The Rough 

Riders,’’ or, as Mr. Dootey put it, ‘Alone in Cuba,”’ 


yy erg iin and get the attention of every voter in the United 
States without costing Mr. RoosEvELT a thousand votes. 


Indeed, that personal obstreperousness which offends some indi- 
viduals endowed with taste is a part of his popularity throughout 
the country. If Judge PARKER is nominated, the contrast between 
silence and commotion will naturally be eloquently depicted by the 
Democrats, but the ordinary hard-headed voter is not to be con- 
vinced on such esthetic grounds. He does not object to the Presi- 
dent’s running his campaign, or talking on as many topics as the 
Emperor WiL11AM, or as volubly as Mr. Bryan. His answer will be, 
‘*Well, what then?’’ The task will be to explain what the President 
has done that is wrong, and explain away all that he has done that 
is good, and no easy task it is likely to prove. We imagine that if 
Mr. RoosevELT takes Mr. CorTELyov out of the Department of Com- 
merce, replacing him with some strong man like Governor CRANE, and 
uses the Chairman of the National Committee as a mere lieutenant 
of his own, he will be taking a course that is not only good politics, 
but entirely justifiable from the standpoint of the public welfare. 
There is no reason why the President should not make use of his 
skill as a politician by assuming the legitimate campaign leadership. 


T. LOUIS ON JULY 6 promises to be a lively spot. As Judge 

ParKER’s friends apparently can not go there with the nomina- 
tion assured, every Democratic candidate, known or obscure, will 
have some shadow of a hope. PARKER may be nominated on the 
second ballot, or he may fall off immediately after the conservative 
votes have been cast for him in the opening show of strength. 
The extremists still hope some compromise—a few of them hope 
even victory—when the confused situation paves the way for Mr. 
Bryan’s eloquent appeal in favor of somebody, perhaps Hearst, 
more likely, perhaps, some Western man, with Hearst. possibly in 
second place. We do not look upon such a result as possible, but 
the number is considerable who hold the view. Among the West- 
ern men, Harrison is apparently out of the possibilities, and as 
FoLk is the kind of man who has never yet said what he did not 
mean, we believe that if he were nominated he would step upon 
the platform and refuse to run. Among dark horses, 
few, if any, stand a better chance than MCCLELLAN, 
even with the REMsEN gas bill as material against him. 
OLneEy is by no means dead, since, although the idea of him lacks 
interest, he is looked upon with approval by the conservative wing 
and with endurance bordering upon gratitude by the Bryanites. 
GORMAN is a mere politician whose only chance would lie in the 
hazards of political intrigue. Mr. CLEVELAND, old and unambitious 
as he is, probably could, unlike FoLk, be forced to take the nom- 
ination if a rush of feeling came his way. Should the objections 
to a Southerner melt in a long-continued strain, we might have in 
Wittiams the most attractive candidate of all. CoLLieR’s is neither 
Democratic nor Republican, nor does it urge any single candidate for 
the St. Louis nomination, but we are willing to confess that if Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS were the candidate the campaign would suddenly increase in 
interest, and various leaders on the other side would sit up nights. 


wt MR. HAY SAYS is likely to be important, not only for 
its intrinsic thought, but for its significance in present history. 


His documents and addresses are seldom the mere expression of 
his temperament, as the words of some of our statesmen are, even - 
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though Mr. Hay is a poet and they are not. On a historic theme, 
like the event now being celebrated at St. Louis, the Secretary of 
State would be especially careful in what he said. His words about 
American expansion, therefore, are a pondered and definite expres- 
sion of what the guardian of our foreign destiny believes. And 
his acceptance of destiny, as a factor in human history, is not 
vague excitement, but the recognition of the frequent powerless- 
ness of individual principle in the face of general tendency. One 
of the most tenacious dreams of Napo.teon, as Mr. Hay points 
out, was to establish on the right bank of the Mississippi a Latin 
empire, reaching from the Gulf to the Pacific Ocean. The prin- 
ciple closest to the heart of THOMAS JEFFERSON was strict construc- 
tion of our Constitution, forbidding to the National Government all 
power not expressly granted by the States. Yet these two states- 
men carried out a transaction which most radically con- 

tradicted the one’s conviction and the other’s dream. Ba ace AY 
‘*More important,’’ concludes Mr. Hay, ‘‘than the im- hee: 
mense material increase in the extent and resources of the new Re- 
public was this establishment of the principle thus early in its ca- 
reer, that it was to assume no inferior position to other nations in 
its power to acquire territory, to extend its influence—in short, to do 
all that any independent, self-respecting power might do which was 
in accord with public morals, conducive to the general welfare, and 
not prohibited by the Constitution. Though the Federalists failed 
to embrace this great opportunity, and thereby brought upon their 
party an Iliad of woes, the precedent had been set for all time for 
their successors.’? He is for peace, and he makes it a glory that 
Louisiana was acquired without a shot; but on the question of 
expansion he speaks in no uncertain tones. Mr. Bryan, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. CLEVELAND, and all other anti-imperialists, will recog- 
nize in Mr. Hay their most redoubtable opponent. 


H Bae PRICE OF RUSSIAN BONDS, compared to those of Japan, 
has somewhat surprised the general world. People in general 
have been inclined to see in the favorable terms obtained by Russia 
an argument that she was expected to win ultimately, and that her 
resources were much superior to those of her opponent. Some have 
explained the Japanese loan on the ground that her statesmen, who 
have shown themselves so keenly alive to the value of public opin- 
ion, wish terms which would make foreigners eager to buy. We 
need not undervalue these factors in believing that they are not the 
main cause for the favorable terms given to Russia. Public opinion, 
as Secretary Hay is the latest prominent man to say, rules the world. 
‘‘We are all aware that the days of personal government are gone 
forever; that behind us [the diplomats], and behind the rulers we 
represent, there stands the vast, irresistible power of public opinion, 
which in the last resort must decide all the questions we discuss, 
and whose judgment is final.’’ A wish to conciliate this 

force was probably one, and much the least, of three ® 
; i : é Cc 
influences which determined the relative rates of the 

Japanese and Russian loans. Second in importance was the belief 
of conservative men that a fundamental calamity is less likely for 
Russia than for Japan. Even if defeated, Russia in this view may 
not suffer profoundly. Had the loans been made after the Hatsuse 
and the Yoshino met a fate which cast some doubt upon the future 
sea control, the rates would probably have been about what they 
were. The principal reason is independent of both these considera- 
tions, and is simply the amount of money which Russia already 
owes. Her creditors were compelled to treat her well, not because 
they wished to lend her more, but because it was necessary for them 
to give all possible stability to the huge sums which they had already 
loaned her. As an American banker puts it: ‘‘In France there is lit- 
tle enthusiasm for either country at war, but there is a general feel- 
ing of danger for the French money invested in Russian securities.”’ 
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DVICE TO RUSSIA AND JAPAN continues in unabated vol- 

ume, no check being caused by the ignorance of the scribes 
bestowing it. Some people write only what they know and think, 
but others are compelled by tradition or by temperament to dis- 
play always a comic omniscience. ‘‘Do you think Russia will win 
eventually, or Japan?’’ is a question which is fired daily at us with 
confidence that the answer will reek with conviction 
and with amused contempt for those who think other- pAb 
wise. If Generals Kuroki and KuRopATKIN could re- 
ceive the admonitions breathed out to them from all over the world, 
they would not omit to remember the rainy season, the position of 
the enemy, NAPOLEON’s trip to Moscow, the importance of prestige, 
or the desirability of keeping a line of communication and supply. 
Count Cassini, although he had been Minister to Peking, apparently 
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knew nothing of real conditions in Manchuria and Japan. It is a 
little strange that what an intelligent diplomat upon the spot en- 
tirely failed to comprehend seems clear to a bank clerk and an 
editorial writer some thousand miles away. This lack of intel- 
lectual modesty almost reminds us of the American critic and 
historian, who, being asked for the birthplace of our Lord and 
’ Saviour, made reply, ‘‘I do not remember. I was born in Quincy.’’ 


F ALL ASIATICS none seem more characterless and without 
color than the Koreans. The world sees them ignored and 
thinks that perhaps a better fate would not become them. Koreans 
are as distinct in type from Japanese as Moors from Germans. 
The Korean spends all of his time in the street, always dresses in 
white, whether he is handling coal or digging a ditch, never washes 
his body, and his clothes only rarely, and he !ooks at anything out 
of his monotonous routine with dull, preoccupied curiosity, saun- 
tering along the street’s length and back again, with the dignity 
of emptiness. Giving way to a masterful race, the Korean, not 
making even the feint of resistance, still retains that stupidly im- 
passive dignity. ‘‘Let the Japanese come! We will still wear our 
white and do our hair up in knots on top of our heads, 
Scuntae and thus, you see, we shall lose nothing.’’? They are 
as noncommittal abou e coming of the Japanese as 
the average American or Bove abo&t the tribal differences 
of the Fijians) Men and women dressing much alike, in their 
muddy-colored white clothes, with women’s faces that are not 
feminine, and men’s faces that are not masculine, they seem to 
lack sex as well as all other attributes. They are a race asleep, 
that gives no promise of ever waking up. There is every differ- 
ence in the world between modernity and civilization. The an- 
cient Greeks are supposed by many competent judges to have 
been the most civilized people that have yet walked upon the 
globe. The Chinese are civilized without being modern. The 
Japanese are both. The Koreans are neither. They can be reck- 
oned only as a cipher. 


ENATOR CLARK OF MONTANA is a rich man, now engaged 

in making wealth ridiculous. Plutocrats have built absurd edi- 
fices before, but they are doing it less. They are becoming more 
educated themselves, and they are learning to trust architects. 
Senator CLARK has not been bitten with this modern tendency. No 
sudden millionaire of thirty years ago could have produced a thing 
more awful than the New York residence into which he is putting 
millions. A diplomat, asked by Senator CLARK his opinion of this 
palace, is reported to have answered that it was one of the three 
most remarkable residences in the world. We have 

i} Sines heard artists, who, compelled to pass it every day, de- 
clare it the most meretricious piece of architecture in 

America. The pretence crowded into this enormity marks the 
record in the metropolis. Probably, even after reading this edi- 
torial, Senator CLark will refuse to tear his horror down. We 
therefore add the only happy aspect. A vacant lot now enables 
the new structure to be seen for blocks down Fifth Avenue. Some 
day that lot will be occupied, and then only a fraction as many 
persons will be stricken with the Ciark fagade. It is hard to 
write so cruelly. If rich men were not surrounded by a wall of 
flattery, perhaps Mr. CLark would have been set right long ago. 


EGROES SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED when they get upon 
the right track. Their problem is a difficult one, and we 
heartily praised a negro journalist the other day for facing it with 
pride and not with demands upon the whites. Pride of the right 
sort is good for any race. The negro preacher who, since we 
wrote before, has advised his hearers not to sing ‘‘Wash me and I 
shall be whiter than snow,’’? was on the right track. The negro 
needs songs, literature, shops, society of his own; and this same 
preacher admitted that wherever the negro tries genuinely to rise 
the white man is willing to help. This gentleman’s 

4 theory of creation may not be convincing, but it is 
wholesome none the less. ‘‘God never made a white 

man. In the beginning all men were black, but in their wanderings 
on the earth many of them have become bleached. And in their 
unnatural pallor many of these bleached men, all of whom were 
made black at the beginning, now look with contempt and _ indif- 
ference—often with prejudice and hate—upon their brothers, the 
negroes, who have retained the color that God gave them.’? That 
hostility diminishes, as our friend admits, when the unbleached 
brother proves that worthiness toward which so high an origin 
should be an impulse. The attitude taken by Mr. BLANCHARD, the 
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new Governor of Louisiana, is the one taken by the most intelligent 
whites in the South and by the few wisest blacks themselves. Gov- 
ernor BLANCHARD, accepting phraseology made notorious by the 
President, is against closing the door of hope against any one of 
any color, and is therefore a champion of education and an oppo- 
nent of illegal punishment, but at the same time a believer in 
separate social life. The South understands more fully every day 
the need of practical opportunity and help for the negro, and the 
North is coming to understand the need of social lines. Negro 
pride is a necessary foundation on which to work. 


EN WHO ARE MERELY LITERARY are not much honored in 
America. A friend of ours, returning from Great Britain, 
remarked that some of the literary men in London were a cross 
between Amherst College and the Authors’ Club. The mere author, 
being more respected on the other side, is more often found there. 
Here the line is slight between authorship and journal- 
ism, and journalism means contact with the world. Our ones 
friend’s comment was applied to those petty authors 
who swell with their profession, advertising it in every way from 
vocabulary to hair. They are part of the unending Dunciad. Dr. 
JOHNSON gave some good advice: 


‘‘Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise.’’ 


It was Byron, himself so infinitely removed from the anemic pose 
of letters, who put into familiar form the eternal spur when he 
observed that 


““*Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.’’ 


Author’s vanity is decreasing, even in what is left of Grub Street. ' 
If this change tends to make authors human and manly, to give 
them the virtues which come from living in the world, may it not 
also dim the interest in form which is a necessity of art? Journal- 
ism, which is most of American authorship, is direct and spirited, 
but poor in that finish without which there is no permanence. We 
nowadays put great stress upon the man behind the book, and 
sometimes forget that, as the lines of GOETHE say, although activ- 
ity in the world develops character, retirement is good for talent. 
Once the author was too much a man apart. Now, perhaps, he 
is too subject to the pressure of the market and the distracting 
ambitions of the world. 


ie MARCONI A BENEFACTOR? Doomed is that cheery and 
honorable jest which we bestow upon one another in midocean: 
‘‘Have you seen the morning paper?’’ The contrast between the 
noisy, newsy turmoil of the land and the noble isolation of the sea 
gave significance to the daily pleasantry. Only the imaginative 
among travelers know the full enjoyment of the ocean—the im- 
aginative and the firm of stomach. The delicate are wretched and 
the prosaic are bored, and sometimes those who are neither prosaic 
nor ill are restive because habit has enslaved them with the thirst 
for a thousand small diversions. The imagination which is free to 
know the ocean is lifted by it to a larger life. The very move- 
ment of the waves is in two lines, which a great English poet trans- 
lated from a still greater German: 


“Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limitless billows, 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the ocean.’’ 


These emotions of the deep we are to have no longer unmixed with 
the madding life of every day. Marconi having solved the prob- 
lem of constant intercourse between ocean steamers and the sea, 
all the big liners will hereafter be compelied to meet 


sengers believe in their hearts it would be better for 

them to spend in the old, impressive way the few and ever lessen- 
ing days which modern ingenuity allows us in passing from one 
continent to another. We have long been accustomed to speak of 
communication as universal, but it is likely that to 1950 the com- 
munication of 1g00 will seem antiquated and slight. After the 
telegraph and the telephone it looked as if the end was almost 
reached. The general public thought only of airships as the next 
big step, until Marconi came along with his epoch-marking step 
forward in the great work of reducing our globe to a ball so small 
that a‘few moments are sufficient to make its circuit.. In these 
great matters we have no choice. ‘‘Progress’’ will have its way. 
But if we were personally to be consulted about the evolution of 
the world, we should meditate profoundly before allowing MARconI 


newspapers to invade the vast privacy of the sea. 
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the nervous demand for news, even although the pas- 9. tue ocean 
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RYOGOKU HITACHI YAMA 


Hitachiyama, the champion wrestler of Tokio, is shown here posed for the tournament cere- 
Hitachiyama weighs 420 pounds. 


mony with his sword bearer, salt thrower, and umpire. 


NAGAWA ARAIWA 


Three famous Japanese wrestlers with their umpire and announcer. 
are of heavy gold braid, and velvet; 


TAITRO , MATSUGASIKI 
The aprons worn 
the white squares are emblems of Shinto worship 


MARKING TIME IN TOKIO: THE WRESTLERS OF JAPAN 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, Collier's Special War Correspondent in Japan 


The Japanese War Office has issued a war correspondent’s pass to Mr. Davis, and has assigned him to the Second Column. 


Tokio, JAPAN, April 370, 1904 
WICE a year the Japanese wrestlers meet in tour- 
i naments which last for ten days. This week a 
team from Osaka came here to wrestle with the 
men of the Tokio team. They met in a huge 
square tent made of mattings hung from masts. In 
the centre was a tiny circus ring about ten feet in 
diameter. The spectators, who were very like the 
people you meet on the bleaching boards at home, sat 
close around the ring on the bare ground, or further 
away on raised scaffoldings tied together with ropes. 
The wind stirred the mats, and the sun shone between 
them in long slanting rays. The picture was that of a 
country circus. But though the appointments were 
primitive, the contests were weighed down with the 
trappings of ceremony and tradition. The prelimi- 
naries for each bout continued three minutes, the 
actual wrestling seldom lasted longer than five 
seconds. 

In Japan, the wrestlers form a class by themselves. 
Theirs is one of the closest unions in the world. It has 
its champions, its past masters, its rules, penalties, and 
religious rites. Bull- fighting is the only other sport I 
have seen that is conducted with such gravity and re- 
gard for etiquette. A wrestler does not become a 
wrestler by accident. He does not stumble into it as, 
with us, a boy who is quick with his fists fights his 
way into the pr ize ring. You do not hear them speak 
of a wrestler as ‘‘the Sailor,’’ ‘‘the Puddler,”’ “‘the 
Blacksmith.’’ He never begins as an ‘‘Unknown”’ from 
the stockyards or the rolling mill. Either his father 
before him was a wrestler, or at an early age he was 
adopted into the profession. Poor people who find 
among their children a boy of unusual stature, fat, and 
muscle are only too pleased to sell him to a wrestler, 
who adopts him as his own son. From the day of his 
adoption his only serious purpose in life is to eat, drink, 
and wrestle. In eating and drinking he isa glutton, 
for with him weight seems to count for more than 
muscle. Some Japanese wrestlers are of superb phy- 
sique, giants ip size, and with muscles as hard as those 
of the young men at home who in the magazines offer 
to tell you how to get strong; but there are just as 
many wrestlers who are gross masses of fat. They drip 
with fat. It rolls over them in lumpy hillocks. It 
shakes upon them in huge pillows, the creases are deep 
valleys. But when one of these prize oxen and one of 
the athletes of muscle meet, fat just as often wins as 
muscle. Of training for ‘‘condition’”’ and ‘‘wind’’ the 
Japanese wrestler seems to know or care nothing. 
The longest of the bouts I saw did not continue over 
two minutes. But in every event at the end of the 
first fifteen seconds each contestant was forced to stop 
for lack of breath and lean heavily against the other 
until he had recovered. 

In Japanese wrestling 
a man is ‘‘out’’ when 
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The sixth official of the ceremony is the young man 
who announces the events. With us at an athletic 
meeting or a prize fight this duty generally falls to the 
one possessing the loudest voice. Sometimes he uses a 
megaphone. His object is to permit no one within a half- 





























A wrestler preparing to enter the ring 


PHOTOGRAPH BY R.H DAVIS. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY 


mile radius of his megaphone to remain in ignorance 

of the fact that Ryan of Fall River is to meet the Har- 
lem Coffee Cooler. But in Japan the youth who per- 
a this service makes his announcements from as 
far down in his throat as he can force his voice. It 
sounds like that of the black boy who talks to the ven- 


Until this takes the field, Mr. Davis will write of events in the Japanese Capital 


triloquist after he has locked him in a box. Also, lest 
any one should by any chance understand what he is 
saying, the young man holds the handle of his fan to 
his teeth, and hides his face behind its sticks. At first 
you think he is going to swallow the fan. Why he is 
80 confidential no one knows. When you ask, they 
make the Englishman’s reply, ‘‘It has always been done 
that way.”’ 

The wrestlers come into the ring wearing only a 
breech-clout of heavy silk. It is wound around the 
waist, or where the waist should be, carried between 
the legs, and up again to the belt, where it is tied. The 
wrestler salutes the audience by raising his leg and 
pressing it down with his hand on his knee. Some- 
times, when his foot strikes the earth, the earth shakes. 
After he has made the salute with each leg he becomes 
dimly conscious of the presence of his adversary, but 
makes no sign of recognition other than to squat on 
his haunches. His adversary does the same. For a 
minute each sits on his heels within two feet of the 
other, gazing stolidly or haughtily at the roof, the au- 
dience, the empty air, at nothing, at everything except 
the opponent. Then one of them leans forward, closes 
his fist, and rests his knuckles on the ground. The 
other, still scorning to look at his adversary, does the 
same. When each has pressed both fists on the ground 
they are ready to begin. But neither can start without 
the consent of the other, and so when one throws him- 
self upon his opponent like a falling oak or a leaping 
tiger, his adversary merely sniffs and rises ponderously. 
This means that he has declined the challenge. Once 
more they stand gazing stolidly at nothing, ‘ ‘serene, 
indifferent to fate’; and then, still without seeing each 
other, each walks to a separate corner and sips a cup- 
ful of water. People say this is done merely to refresh 
them, but as sometimes they drink four cups of water 
in two minutes it is more easy to believe it is, as others 
say it is, a ceremony of purification. Especially, as 
when after they have spat out the water they each pick 
up a few grains of salt and throw it in the air. This is 
an offering to the gods, and is meant to purify the 
wrestler and to protect him from death or injury. 
After this prayer the men face each other as before 
and remain on their haunches until both are ready to 
spring to the attack. The struggle lasts seldom more 
than ten seconds. It is far too scientific and too tech- 
nical for one to comprehend its finer points, but while 
it lasts it is a struggle of giants. The great hands slap 
the bare flesh with the crack of a whip, the men snort 
and puff like elephants, the rolls of muscle and fat rise 
under the clean brown skin in knots as round as haw- 
sers. And then, from no apparent cause, witha velocity 
that seems born of a force more than human, one of the 
great unwieldy giants flies through the air as though 
he were made of straw, 
and the other squats on 
his heels in answer to 








even so little of him as 
his big toe reaches be- 
yond the ring, when 
both his feet leave the 
ground, when he is 
thrown bodily from the 
ring. ‘‘There are forty- 
eight falls, twelve 
throws, twelve lifts, 
twelve twists, and twelve 
throws over the back.”’ 
Just outside the ring sit 
four stately old gentle- 
men as motionless as 
idols. They are the 
referees, and, as a rule, 
are retired wrestlers. 
Inside the ring is an 
official who acts as um- 
pire, judge, backer, bot- 
tle-holder, and claque all 








the applause. 


One of the _ photo- 
graphs I am _ sending 
herewith I took of the 


wrestlers as they were 
making their toilet in 
the dressing tent. Only 
one of them objected to 
being photographed. 
He was the champion 
of Tokio and weighed 
four hundred and twen- 
ty pounds, and when 
he objected I did not 
insist. Another picture 
shows the men in their 
full dress, which con- 
sists of a gold apron, 
posed for the ceremony 
with which they open 
each tournament. In 








inone. His duty is to 





this the champion is the 








encourage, impartially, 
both contestants. His 
badge of office is a fan. 


The Japanese making preparations to raise and repair the Russian cruiser ‘‘Variag,’’ sunk in Chemulpo Harbor February 9 
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central figure. He is 
accompanied by the sec- 
ond and third best men 














The second best man carries the 


of his team. 
sword, and the office of the other is to scatter 


the salt. 


The ceremonies are short, but very im- 
pressive. 


They consist of thanks in dumb show 
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to the gods and to the audience, and petitions that 
no harm will come to themselves and that they 
may not harm their adversaries. 

It is difficult to imagine Mr. Sharkey or Mr. 
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Corbett in the prize ring throwing salt in the air 
in order what he may be purified, or offering prayer 
before a mocking mob of sports that he may not 
hurt his adversary. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CHENAMPO BY THE JAPANESE 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Collier's Special War Correspondent attached to the Japanese General Staff in Manchuria 


CHENAMPO, Korea, April 10, 1904 

HE small islands, for the most part barren and 

rocky, which pepper the sea near the Korean 

coast line, have been a blessing to the Japanese 

in this war. They provide cover from storms 

for the numerous fleet of small transports, which three 
months ago were doing merchant 
service. Our own transport and our 
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In an hour in Chenampo you get an impression of 
the coming and passing race, clearer perhaps than you 
will have weeks hence. Here the little men are of the 
future and the big men of the past. The tworaces areas 
distinct in type as Germans and Moors. Wherever you 
see a blue figure on the landscape it is Japanese, wher- 


one little Japanese infantryman, and the natives look 
at him with a kind of stupid preoccupied curiosity. 
The smart little Japanese in uniform came only yester- 
day, clearing the seas first of a European enemy. He 
could almost walk under the arm of one of the big 
Koreans who saunter the street’s length and back 
again, pipe in hand, with the dignity 
of impassiveness. Yet the little Japa- 
nese in uniform could clear the town 





experience were typical. The Szmz- 





nove Maru, of a thousand tons bur- 
den, is thirty-three years old. She 
was bought in England when she 
was already past the A1 age limit of 
Lloyds. Ever since she has been 
running out of Hokkaido. She is as 
shipshape as she is patched. Her 
Japanese skipper, who speaks English 
excellently, and with more than Eng- 
lish politeness, served his apprentice- 
ship before the mast on a sailing 
vessel out of Glasgow. He cares for 
his ancient charge with the niceness 
of a family physician; he woos ten 
knots out of ler rheumatic engine. 
When a nor’wester came up, soon 
after we left Chemulpo, he ran her 
behind one of the accommodating 
islands and dropped anchor. When 
the sea calmed he went out again, and 
this morning he brought us to Che- 
nampo, that first port where the cor- 
respondent blessed with an official 
ass issued in Tokio is permitted to 
fond. Chenampo has been, and is, so 
far as we know, the main point of 
landing both for troops and supplies 
north of Chemulpo. The settlement 
that looks out upon the harbor is 
Japanese and well isolated from the 
two nearby Korean villages by more 
than distance. It is the outpost which 
the Japanese flag is following. From 
atrading and fishing hamlet the few 
rows of Japanese houses have risen 
to the dignity of officers’ quarters for 
an army of invasion. Until the cor- 
respondents came there was one for- 
eigner who spoke some English—the 
German collector of customs. For 
weeks supplies and soldiers have been 














by lifting his finger. Giving way to 
~ the masterful race, the Korean, not 
making even the feint of resistance, 
still retains that stupidly impassive 
dignity. 

‘*Let the Japanese come! We still 
wear white and do our hair up in knots 
on top of our heads, and thus you will 
see we lose nothing.’’ 

The Koreans are as noncommittal 
about the coming of the Japanese as 
the average American about the tribal 
differences of the Fijians. Men and 
women dressing much alike, in their 
muddy-colored white clothes, with 
feminine faces unfeminine and mas- 
culine faces unmasculine, the Koreans 
seem a sexless people, begetting won- 
der that the race has not long ago 
ceased reproduction. 

Some few—the few who understand 
—may realize the benefits which will 
result from Japanese occupation. The 
foreigner who lacks conviction need 
only go from the orderly and cleanly 
Japanese to the filthy Korean village 
The officer commanding, who received 
us at his headquarters in a house more 
modest than that which with true 
Japanese politeness he placed at our 
command, was Oriental in his depre- 
cation of how little he could do for us 
and Teutonic in the exactness of his 
arrangements. 

The arrival of the foreign corre- 
spondents is more interesting to the 
Koreans than the arrival of the Japa- 
nese. There were Japanese here be- 
fore. As for the big noses, there was 
the Collector of Customs, and now 
there are many others equally strange. 











forwarded into the interior with no 
other spectator except the Japanese 
and the Koreans. The arriving for- 
eigner is as much at a loss for details 
of fact as a Hungarian just arrived 
in New York as to the intrigues of 
Fourth Ward politics. 

From the steamer we could see the 
héw unpainted barracks and store- 
houses which rose with the magic that forethought and 
preparedness command soon after the first transports 
dropped anchor. Beyond the piled stores, beyond the 
artillerymen scattered in the streets or taking their 
horses for exercise, there is nothing of the commotion 
to be expected of a great point of military debarkation. 


tHE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RUSSIAN FORCES. 


PREPARING TO RECEIVE THE JAPANESE AT NEWCHWANG 


Mines were laid by the Russians at the mouth of the Liao River, on which Newchwang is situ- 
ated. A cable was then carried on the shoulders of a long line of soldiers to connect these mines 
with the town’s defences in order that they might be exploded should Japanese warships approach 
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ever you see a white figure it is Korean. The Korean 
never washes his body and only washes his clothes occaz 
sionally. This is a land of coolies and corrupt officials? 
All spend most of the time in the street. The race it- 
self is characterless, listless, without color. Through 
the mass rides one little Japanese artilleryman or walks 


SECRE? OF PRLEAN'S 


KO 


By BARON KENTARO KANE 


q Baron Kentaro Kaneko, a samurai and a distinguished 
member of the Japanese House of Peers, is now revisiting 
the United States for the purpose of studying economic con- 
ditions here. He also purposes to report to his government 
on the advance of American machinery as exhibited 

at St. Louis. Thirty-thre’ years ago Baron Kaneko 

came to Boston and attended school, subsequently grad- é 
uating from the Harvard Law School. On the oc- 

casion of a later journey to the United States he ‘ 
received from his alma mater the honorary degree of 

LL.D., being the first citizen of Japan to obtain 
such a degree from an American university. Among 
the public ag he has held are those of Chief Sec- 

retary of the House of Peers, Minister of Agricul- 

ture and Commerce, and Minister of Justice. He 
interested himself actively in the erection of the I= 
monument near Uraga commemorating the landing 

of Commodore Perry. Baron Kaneko's article shows Ys 
that Japan, far from being a young or new nation, 

as a civilization as old and compicle and sound as Kaneko 
any European country. The drastic te Sgfagy inaugu- 

rated thirty-seven years ago were mer'ly a historical incident 
in the long life of an ancient people, whose experience allowed 
them to choose quickly such innovations only as seemed good. 


the readiness of Japan to cope with an enemy so 

formidable as Russia was, and still is, no less 

than a mystery. The ease with which this East- 
ern nation has inflicted severe defeats upon a great 
Western power is likewise a thing that has astonished 
the whole modern world. Japan, every one is saying, 
scarcely existed as a factor in the world’s history fifty 
years ago. It was only when Commodore Perry halted 
his squadron in the Bay of Yedo that Japan began to 
count, in Western eyes, as of any consequence at all. 
How ccmes it, then, that this baby among nations, born 
so late in the Christian era, properly commencing, so 


T* the people of Europe and America generally 
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to speak, its career only after the Restoration of 1868 
—how comes it that this merely precocious child has 
shown itself able to accomplish within the past few 
months what any of its elders would have been proud 
to achieve? The question seems difficult to answer, 
though to such of us Japanese as have thought the 
matter out the reply is simple enough. 

In the first place, the notion that our country is 
‘‘new”’ or ‘‘young”’ is radically false. We are neither 
newer nor younger than the German Empire, which 
appeared upon the scene in 1871, after Sedan. We are 
no more in the nursery than that nation whose first 
Parliament declared Victor Emanuel King of Italy in 
1861. Looking at the case even in this superficial as- 
pect of recent events, glancing back no further than 
fifty years, it is plain that our ‘‘youth”’ is imaginary. 
As a matter of fact our country is old, very old in- 
deed. So are our institutions. So are our traditions. 
So are our ideals. The authentic history of Japan dates 
six hundred and sixty years further back than the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. Our present Emperor is 
the direct descendant of Jimmu Tenno, our first sov- 
ereign, who founded the present dynasty—the oldest 
imperial dynasty existing on the globe at the present 
time. 

‘‘Well, what of it?’’ might be asked. For one might 
object that Japan, far, far off, under the rising sun, 
isolated, during all those long ages, from any contact 
whatever with the moving growth of the West, simply 
stood still, dragging out a permanently primitive ex- 
istence until Commodore Perry came and opened the 
land to Western culture and Western trade and West- 
ern progress. No idea, however, could be more mis- 
taken than this. We grant, to be sure, that, in a sense, 
Perry woke us up. We admit that we were laggards, 
that we needed to be roused. But—and this is the 


en's WEEKLY 


The song of the typewriter has awak- 
ened the interest of the lady of the 
house where we live. She has opened 
the sliding door, and, droppthg on her 
knees with a courtesy to the corre- 
spondent (sitting on a blanket roll 
with a provision box for a table), 
has pointed at the machine and said 
‘“‘Shimbun”’ (newspaper). I told her 
she was right, and courtesied with the type spool in 
turn. It is a pleasure to find such a hostess and such 
a clean house in Korea. It is blessed, after many 
weeks of waiting in a peaceful capital, to be even as 
far as Chenampo, where patches of official blue en- 
liven the muddy white of native monotony. 


SUCCESS 


point which every one seems to have overlooked—some- 
thing was there to wake up. 

To speak abruptly, we possessed an ancient and 
complete civilization long before Europe ever took 
cognizance of our being. That state of civilization 
represented all the principal departments of human 
thought and activity. If Rome had her army of in- 
domitable warriors, her profound lawgivers, her wise 
and just rulers, so had we. We had, too, like the Ro- 
mans, a venerable national religion. Like the Greeks 
we had our teachers and systems of philosophy; like 
them, our painters, sculptors, architects. Phoenicia and 
Carthage were eminent in trade and commerce, in 
maritime venture; Japan also has ever been the home 
of commerce, industry, and shipping. Agriculture, 
literature, and education would furnish examples for 
analogies no less striking. ‘There were, in short, vari- 
ously developing or progressing in our island Empire 
the very branches of the civilization which Europe 
now boasts, zwdependently of and concurrently with 
their unfolding and growth in Europe. We lived se- 
cluded from the rest of mankind, but within the limits 
of our own little island country we had a whole world of 
armies, law courts, books, workshops, churches, schools, 
theatres, artists’ studios, and what not. We had our 
cycles, in these islands, of warfare, statesmanship, re- 
ligious movement, social phenomena, philosophical 
teaching, commercial enterprise. In other words, our 
civilization has just as sound and substantial a founda- 
tion as any country on the map to-day. There is no 
good reason for the supposition, either, that we are in- 
tellectually an inferior race. Upon the premises just 


stated, how, indeed, should the Japanese be intellec- 
tually inferior? 

To extend the comparison with Europe a little fur- 
ther, it must be observed that the present general con- 
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dition of Japan (and especially the efficient military 
régime of Japan) is the truit of a feudal system sim- 
ilar to that once prevailing in the monarchies of Eu- 
rope that are now constitutionally governed—just as 
Japan is. Our strength, like the strength of the Euro- 
pean powers, lies in devotion to the military ideal. 

n no country has the training of soldiers ever been 
more thorough or more exacting than with us. Our 
samurai, or Knights of Feudal Japan, composing a 
large portion of the entire nation, to this day maintain 
the same lofty spirit of honor and valor and patriotism 
as the Spartans of old. 

Among Europeans and Americans the Japanese are 
frequently called ‘‘a nation of imitators.’’ This 
proposition is true to a certain extent only, for its 
veracity diminishes upon a close study of our national 
history. To those who really believe that we are, and 
shall remain, nothing but mere imitators, we would 
point out: Here was a nation flooded all of a sudden 
with an ocean of new and foreign ideas thirty-seven 
years ago, and this nation has been weighing and 
balancing these strange, these novel things, and has 
been sifting them out, and has been quite calmly dis- 
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criminating between them, deciding to keep the good 
ideas and throw out the bad ones. ‘his, surely, is not 
a nation of imitators, but rather one of keen and saga- 
cious adapters. At the beginning of our national era 
we undoubtedly did imitate, but such imitation was 
only preliminary to adaptation. After adapting for- 
eign institutions and systems to our own customs and 
needs, we find ourselves starting on the road of origi- 
nality. This can be shown by our progress—social and 
rm re the last thirty-seven years. Witness, 
ikewise, the achievements of our fleet against the 
Russians, the strategy of our admirals, commanding 
squadrons where not a European or American face is 
to be seen. Have we not shown Europe and America 
how to conduct a modern naval campaign? Have we 
not taught them what can be done with torpedoes—if 
properly managed? Nor have we cause to blush for 
our land campaign, planned by a general staff of Japa- 
nese, and carried out by Japanese generals without the 
assistance of a single foreign officer. Have we not 
driven the Russians from their stronghold on the Yalu? 
Did we not capture the castle of Feng-Wang without 
firing a single shot? The strategy, the bravery, the 


originality displayed all through, perfectly express the 
spirit of our samuraz. Besides, we are using our own 
Arisaka cannon, made in Japanese arsenals, and our 
own rifle, invented by General Murata, to say nothing 
of Dr. Shimose’s smokeless powder—an explosive five 
times more potent than any other, not excepting the 
redoubtable lyddite. . 

After all, there is nothing mysterious or wonderful 
about our recent successes against the mighty foe whom 
we are determined to fight to the death. For it is we, 
not the Russians, who have the advantage of an ancient 
historic civilization, gray and mature in knowledge and 
experience and resource. So there is no further need 
to dwell on the much-neglected fact that when our very 
good friend Commodore Perry came to Japan he found 
a country where ¢here was something to wake up. Be- 
fore the advent of Commodore Perry, Japan was a 
sealed casket containing the compressed atoms of 
Oriental civilization—the golden shrine of the samuraz 
spirit, only waiting for some one to open it! And 
President Fillmore was the benefactor to give the re- 
nowned and ever-to-be-revered Commodore the ‘‘Key 
of the Cnen Door Policy”’ for Japan. 
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“THE PROUD OWNER OF WHAT LOOKED LIKE A WHOLE CITY BLOCK OF REAL MONEY—MONEY ENOUGH TO 


x. wae. 


OBERT L. DUNN, Co.Ltier’s special war pho- 
R tographer in Korea, wrestled with many hard- 

ships and obstacles in his march from Seoul to 

Ping-Yang. Some of them he expected and tried 
to forestall. Others he met as they befell. He had 
not reckoned with having too much money as one of 
the troubles of campaigning in Korea or anywhere else. 
The photograph, which shows Mr. Dunn in the middle 
background, does not explain itself, because it conveys 
the impression that he is examining a huge heap of 
sausage, possibly procured as an addition to his field 
commissary. 

As a matter of fact, however, the photographer help- 
lessly surveys a mountain of money three feet high, 
sixty feet around the base. It is Korean currency, 
copper coins, in strings of a thousand each, the kind of 
disk, with a square hole punched out of the middle, 
which was first used in China, and a few hundred or 
thousand years later borrowed for the fiscal system of 
the Hermit Kingdom. From fifteen to thirty of these 
‘‘cash’’ are required to equal the value of an American 
cent. Astring of a thousand will weigh several pounds, 
a doilar’s worth will make a load for a strong man. 

Mr. Dunn had no intention of stripping Seoul of its 
small change when he gave the fatal order to Kurita, 
his interpreter. He was making ready his outfit for the 
advance, and it occurred to him that a supply of native 
money would be indispensable, inasmuch as a good deal 
of forage and other supplies must be obtained along the 
way. In addition, Kurita assured his master that many 
necessaries on their list could be had only in districts 
further north, and that, ‘‘plenty of money’’ must be 
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TRANSACTION 


packed along. ‘‘Plenty of money’’ meant at least two 
or three hundred dollars to the American bound on a 
campaign of weeks. But he told Kurita to go out and 
find change for one hundred and fifty dollars, and be 
quick about it. 

The forenoon passed and no Kurita returned. He 
was needed for a dozen urgent errands, and the after- 
noon was nearly spent, before Mr. Dunn became un- 
easy, impatient, then alarmed. The interpreter must 
have absconded, and all the foreign correspondents in 
sight were rounded up as a searching party. It was 
useless to notify the native police, and the photographer 
and his friends did not delay for official justice to be 
awakened from its slumbers. Just as the expedition 
was starting forth, one of the hotel boys came running 
up the street, beckoning to Mr. Dunn, and shouting 
breathlessly: ‘‘Come, look, see, master. Kurita no can 
do. Have got, but no can do.’’ 

The boy led the way to a courtyard in the rear of the 
hotel, where the hapless Kurita yelled for joy as he 
sighted the party: 

‘Plenty money, got him cheap,’’ was the interpret- 
er’s greeting. ‘‘What you wanchee me do now?”’ 

In the words of Mr. Dunn, as he wrote about it in a 
letter to the office: 

‘‘It took me only an instant to realize that I was the 
proud owner of what looked like a whole city block of 
real money—money enough to sink a ship, money piled 
in heaps and heaps, money enough, you would think, 
to last a spendthrift a million years.” 

Kurita had filled the order, and coolies had been stag- 
gering under their burdens of ‘‘cash’”’ from every cor- 


SINK A SHIP, MONEY PILED IN HEAPS AND HEAPS” 


IN KOREA 


ner of Seoul to the courtyard since morning, while the 
native money changers had put up their shutters until 
they could renew their stock. 

‘‘T had the money all right,’’ says Mr. Dunn, ‘‘but 
what could I do with it? I could not carry it, and 
nothing short of an army could move it. We paced 
around the edge of the heap and measured sixty-odd 
feet of circumference, while the average height was at 
least three feet. Kurita insisted that twenty men were 
needed to guard my wealth, night and day, until I 
should be ready to move it.”’ 

Mr. Dunn was ready and eager to take the field, so 
that nothing else could be done than to take a few 
strings of ‘‘cash”’ for immediate wants, and leave the 
mountain where it lay uatil its owner should come 
again to Seoul. Kurita was authorized to employ a 
guard of worthy and brave men, of strictest integrity, 
and ascore of them, standing watches in relays, hovered 
around the concentrated opulence when COLLIER’s pho- 
tographer and his interpreter hurried away to the front. 

They returned two weeks later, to find that many 
strings of ‘‘cash’’ had evaporated, although the guards 
swore by a million-odd saints and devils of the Korean 
mythology that not one copper coin was lacking. How- 
ever, when it came to paying the wages of the guards 
for two weeks, on top of the singular depreciation 
noted, the mountain of cash had melted almost to noth- 
ing. It was a fact that the heap of money had eaten 
itself up, and the only beneficiaries were the sentinels, 
who shuffled away, doubled over with the weight of in- 
stalments of their wages, and later came back with 
carts to collect the remainder. 
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rFYBLIC AND FRIVTATE MORALS 


By Hon. GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR, United States Senator from Massachusetts 


_ Senator Hoar declares that the morals of American public men are better to-day than formerly; that our chief danger lies in election corruption; that too often a candidate’s barrel counts more than his 
brain, and that a rotten republic is not worth saving and can not be saved. American womanhood, he believes, is the purest in the world, and to our women we must look for moral inspiration and guidance 


private morals, which I am desired to bring within 

a limit of twenty-five hundred words. I am some- 

what in the condition of Coleridge, when, accord- 
ing to Dr. John Brown, a brisk young gentleman who 
sat next to him at a small tea party asked the mighty 
discourser: ‘‘ What do you think of Dr. Channing?’ 
‘Before entering upon that question, sir,’ said Cole- 
ridge, opening upon his inquirer those ‘noticeable gray 
eyes,’ with a vague and placid stare, and settling him- 
self in his seat for the night, ‘I must put you in posses- 
sion of my views, 27 extenso, on the origin, progress, 
present condition, future likelihoods, and absolute es- 
sence of the Unitarian controversy, and especially the 
conclusions I have, upon the whole, come to on the 
great question of what inay be termed the philosophy 
of religious difference.’ "’ 

In like manner, if I am to do any justice to the topic 
of public and private morals in the United States, I 
must state my opinion of party government, of the 
conditions bearing upon public morals in the present 
and former generations, in republics and despotisms 
and limited monarchies, of the effect of great accumu- 
lations of wealth, of rank or quality in publie and in 
social life, of the effect on the habits of thought and 
behavior of men of different forms of religious faith, 
of the meaning of the word morals, of the question 
whether there can be morality without religion or 
religion without morality, of polygamy and mo- 
nogamy, of the influence of universities, of general 
education among the people, of the mixture of foreign 
elements in our body politic, of the different national 
and racial qualities represented in our immigration, 
and of the passion for empire. I have only stated a 
few of the great number of things which affect public 
and private morals in our time. 


[os been asked to write a paper on public and 


A Definition of Morality 


I suppose we mean by morals the rules of conduct 
which govern men in the ordinary social relations, 
which do not, in general, depend for their sanction on 
religion on the one hand, or the law of the State 
on the other. They must be general rules, depending 
for their sanction on the sense of duty, overcoming the 
desire of the moment if they are in conflict with it. 
There are many immoral acts which are denounced by 
every form of religious faith, and are believed to be 
visited by divine punishment in this world and the 
next. There are also many immoral acts punished by 
the law of every civilized State. But in speaking of 
actions as immoral, we speak in general of those which 
are condemned by public opinion. In general, the con- 
dition of‘ morals in any society or State or generation 
is determined by determining what is tolerated by 
public opinion. The standard of private morals must 
be measured by the opinion of society. The standard 
of public morals must be determined by considering 
what the people will tolerate in their public men. 

This is a time when men get rich rapidly. Large 
fortunes grow and multiply easily. It is easier to be 
a millionaire to-day than it was to get ten thousand 
dollars in my boyhood. I well remember when it was 
told as a good jest that John Jacob Astor had said, ‘‘A 
man who is worth a hundred thousand dollars is as well 
off as a rich man.’’ Now there is one rural district in 
New England, which probably when I was born did 
not have a man worth ten thousand dollars within its 
limits, where it is said that a man who is worth only 
a million or two is looked down upon with great scorn 
by his aristocratic neighbors, and finds it hard to get 
into decent society. So the temptations and sins of 
to-day are the temptations and sins which come from 
wealth easily gotten and easily expended; while the 
sins and temptations of a century ago were those which 
belonged to a time when money was hard to be ac- 
quired, frugally husbanded, and grudgingly expended. 
On the whole, I believe that the standard of public and 
private morals has changed for the better since I was 
old enough to observe such things, and that we com- 
pare very favorably indeed in that particular with Eng- 
land, the country which we are most like and to which 
we are most apt to refer for a standard. 


Forty Years Ago Dishonesty was Rampant 


When I cam: into public life in Washington, in 1869, 
the corridors uf the Capitol were haunted by lobbyists 
interested in all sorts of schemes for plundering the 
public Treasury. There w2re quite a number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives who were suspected by their 
associates of being venal. 

When I think of the conditions which prevailed thea 


and for the few years following—Tweed intrenched in 
power in New York; five Judges of the United States 
Courts fleeing from office under threats of impeach- 
ment for corruption; the Crédit Mobilier scandals; the 
scandals attending the Austrian Exposition; the lobby- 
ing; the whole Civil Service treated as patronage by 
powerful political leaders; the report of the Committee 
on Military Affairs in the House recommending the ex- 
pulsion of four of its members for making sale of their 
privilege of selecting youths to be educated at our 
great military school; the impeachment for corruption 
of four judges in New York; the Whiskey Frauds, in 
which the private secretary of the President was com- 
promised; the Belknap Impeachment; one eminent 
member of the Senate saying to another, when he had 
declared that he could find no steal in a pending meas- 
ure, that if the Senator could find no steal in it, it was 
not ‘likely to be there; eight active Republican leaders 
in Massachusetts detected in State prison offences, 
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three convicted, two escaping on technicalities, two 
others fleeing from the Commonwealth—it seems to 
me as if I were living not only in another age, but in 
another planet. We are wont to consider the first six- 
teen years under the Constitution—the time of Wash- 
ington, John Adams, and Jefferson’s first administration 
—as a simple and honest age. But some sad stories 
Can be told of those days. 


The Purity of the Judiciary ; 
Undoubtedly the great test of public morals in any 
country or period is the purity of the Legislature and 
the purity of the Judiciary. ‘There may be one or two 
exceptions, but in general there was never a time in 
our history when the ermine of the Judge, State and 
National, was freer from the suspicion of a stain, or the 
legislative integrity of the members of either House of 
Congress was so absolutely without shadow, as now. 

There are, I am sorry to say, still scandals relating 
to corruption in elections by State Legislatures and by 
the people. There have been two or three cases where 
members of one or the other House of Congress have 
been charged with naking recommendations to office, 
which, according to tre custom prevailing in such 
cases, are entitled to be adopted by the Executive, for 
a corrupt consideratioz. Noone of these charges, so 
far, has been sustainea upon investigation. 

There is one particular in which we have grown 
worse. That is the corrupt use of money to affect 
elections or to secure nominations to the House and 
the Senate. Seats in these two bodies are objects of 
eager desire to men who have gained great wealth. 


Upon the success or defeat of financial measures de- 
pends the prosperity of great branches of business, and 
the loss or the accumulation of great fortunes, These 
accumulations of wealth are the great danger, I think 
the greatest danger, now menacing the Republic. 
There is, undoubtedly, among men in public life, who 
are not only stainless themselves, but free from the 
slightest suspicion of a stain, a reluctance to deal rig- 
orously with men who are charged with bribery. The 
men inculpated are often their political or personal 
friends. The offence of bribery is hard to prove, and 
to find it proved brings disgrace upon the party to 
which the offender belongs as well as upon the man 
himself. So in the cases where this offence has been 
charged, even where it has been well proved, the pro- 
ceeding for its punishment has miscarried. Men who 
have made great fortunes in forbidden ways find iteasy 
to expend them in forbidden ways. Men who have had 
large numbers of servants in their employ, compelled 
to submit absolutely to their commands, are apt to lose 
respect for tte individual manhood of their workmen. 
There have been cases, more numerous than could be 
wished, where the size of a candidate’s barrel has had 
more to do with selecting him than the size of his brain. 


Some Immoralities of Politics 


It is true in this country, as it was true in England 
down to within living memory, that men who preserve 
their honor stainless in the ordinary transactions of 
life, who hold their word sacred, to whom the offer 
of a bribe or any corrupt equivalent to influence their 
action in public office would be resented as a mortal 
insult, do not hold it beneath them to bribe the or- 
dinary elector. What we need in this country is to 
arouse a public sentiment which will put these two 
offences on a level. Let the man who would corrupt 
an electorate, who would debauch a State Legislature 
—whether it be of an old and renowned State with an 
honorable history, or a young State whose character is 
forming and whose record remains to be written—be 
marked by public contempt and infamy. If need be, 
let the old and degrading punishments be revived for 
him. Let him be put in the pillory; let him have his 
ears cropped; let him be scourged at the cart’s tail, if 
milder punishment will not answer. Of course, we 
will not do this literally. But public opinion can pil- 
lory, and scourge, and mark the criminal after a fashion 
worse than any physical punishment. Corruptien is 
bad enough ina Monarchy. Buta corrupt and rotten 
Republic is rotten from the heart’s core out. It can 
not long be saved, and it will not be worth saving. 

As the standard of public morals, as we have said, 
depends on the purity of the Legislatures and of the 
Courts, so the standard of private morals depends on 
the purity of women. So long as that is maintained 
in a country like ours, where intelligence and educa- 
tion are universal, there is nothing to fear for society. 
‘‘What is civilization?’ says Emerson. I answer, ‘‘The 
power of good women.”’ 

The children of the great races who are blended in 
our Republic, so far as the intellect goes, are the best 
material for a State ever yet known on earth. They 
will be the best rulers of a self-governing State so long 
as they are educated, in a Republic where universal 
education prevails, at the knees of pure mothers. Cer- 
tainly the standard of female purity is higher in this 
country than in any other spot on earth, and in this 
generation than in any that has gone before it. I can 
not speak for all parts of the country. But I can speak 
for the Commonwealth where I was born, and where I 
have lived, and for the capital of the country where 
I have spent a large part of my time for more than 
thirty-five years. I am sure that what I can say of 
New England is true throughout the whole country. 


We are More Moral than Foreigners 


In those classes of society which set the example and 
give the tone to private morals everywhere, scandals 
involving the chastity of women are so rare as to be 
almost unknown. Let any person read the memoirs 
of the French Court until within a generation, under 
Monarchy or Empire or Republic; let any traveler in 
Europe remember the exhibitions in the shop windows 
in French cities even twenty or thirty years ago; let 
any reader of the memoirs of eminent Englishmen 
down to within a generation, or the recollections of 
men who were hangers-on in the Court or in fashion- 
able society in London, from the time of Charles the 
Second down to the Creevey a just published, and 
contrast these pictures with his knowledge of American 
life. I do not care to dwell on this branch of the sub- 
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ject. It can be disposed of as easily and as trium- 
phantly by five sentences as by five volumes. 
One other thing ought to be mentioned. I can re- 
member, before the temperance reformation had made 
great headway, the condition which made a French 
traveler call us a nation of drunkards. Respectable 
farmers in my native town of Concord, bearing names 
honored there since its settlement two hundred years 
before, used to lie drunk on the roadside in the warm 
summer afternoons. When I first entered Congress in 
1869, the practice of whiskey drinking prevailed very 
largely here, and the drinking at dinner parties and on 
social occasions was very heavy. There has been a 
wonderful change in all that. The men from the South 
and the West, where the temperance reform spread 
somewhat later than in the North and East, are uni- 
formly temperate. Many of them are entirely abstinent 
from every form of strong drink. I do not know to- 
day a man in either House of Congress whose coun- 
tenance bears the indication that he is a_ habitual 
drinker of whiskey. I could have counted a good 
many in both Houses of Congress thirty-five years ago. 
While, then, public and private morals have grown bet- 
ter in these great matters, and our generation and 
country compare favorably with any other in the great 
matters by which these things are tested—integrity, 
sobriety in men, purity in women—they have improved 
greatly in otherthings. Liberality, charity, public spirit, 
pity for the poor and unfortunate, pervade our public 
and social life to a degree unknown in former days. 
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It is unquestionably true that there is a tendency in 
every Republic, where, in the end, public opinion must 
rule, both in government and in the conduct of daily 
life, to substitute public opinion as a standard of morals 
for the sense of personal duty. The tendency is to ob- 
literate what Matthew Arnold calls ‘‘distinction’’ from 
individual character. Individuality is apt to be lost, 
whether in opinion, in ordinary behavior which de- 
pends upon taste, or in that part of behavior which 
we call morals. That tendency is increased by every- 
thing which brings men together in different parts of 
the country, in different places or ranks of life, in dif- 
ferent social conditions, and mingles them in one mass. 
Every newspaper, every library, every public meeting, 
every large congregation, every popular preacher, every 
famous thinker and writer helps nowadays to obliterate 
the individual quality and to make men and women 
more and more like each other. Whether that ten- 
dency is to have a good or an evil effect on national 
morals, public or private, we can not yet be sure. / 
have, now, no space to discuss that question. But 
I think my readers will like better a few sentences 
written seventy years ago by a dear friend of my early 
boyhood, who died too early for his country and his 
fame, than anything Icansay. They are from a lecture 
delivered by Charles Emerson, the brother of our fa- 
mous poet and philosopher, when he was hardly past 
boyhood: 

“The same disposition to dependence and imitation 
is produced by society in the moral as in the intel- 


lectual character of the individual. His virtues are 
propped by other men’s virtues. He is trained from 
his cradle to act under the sanction of numbers. He 
leans on example instead of principle; he lives not so 
much to virtue as to reputation. There are multitudes 
of persons in society with whom public opinion is more 
powerful than the sentiment of duty. We hear from 
day to day of suicides who became such from dread of 
the disclosure of crimes which they have secretly per. 
petrated. What a perversion of the sensibility of con- 
science! Had they killed themselves rather than do 
the wrong, had they died before the loss of their in- 
tegrity, and because they were afraid to trust them- 
selves with the temptation in their way, there had been 
some nobleness in the retreat from life. But to bear 
to live with a spotted soul, to be willing to survive the 
departure from right and their own self-respect, and 
then to shrink from encountering other men’s con- 
tempt, the least bad consequence of crime—what is 
there brave or manly in such a death? The frequency 
of instances of this sort proves that a regard to society 
will not supply the genuine principle of rectitude. 
Manifestly the higher and enthusiastic virtues must 
be nursed in another school than that of human opin- 
ion. The influence of society will not make a man 
better than the majority of those in society. It may 
make him a decent observer of civil and domestic obli- 
gations, but it can not reach the springs of true mag- 
nanimity, inflexible justice, heroic benevolence, and 
saintly meekness.” 
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HE codfish hangs on our State- 
house walls 
As the sign of a tranquil shore. 
But the shield which blazons its ancient 
halls 
Is an Indian girt for war. 
Above the shield is an armored hand, 
Grasping a falchion broad ; 
For our motto was peace in freedom'’s 
land 
By the strength of a naked sword. 


The motto which tested our early might 
Js our public motto still ; 
Though mute are the shrieks of King 
Philip’s fight, 
And the echoes of Bunker Hill. 
For ever the limping veterans come 
To the’ Treasury steps to-day 
To draw their pensions,—the yearly 
crumb 


Which the grateful fathers pay. 


And round the world from east to west 
Is heard the cannon’s roar, 

While rival journals vie with zest 
For the latest news of war. 

Our millions build the steel-clad ship 
Which a flash may sweep away 

When the grim destroyers slily slip 
Through the mists of the breaking 

day. 


And in spite of the words of a wor- 
shiped Lord, 
Or man’s boasted love for man, 
The hand which sweats keeps its best 
reward 
For deeds in battle’s van. 
Who succors a nation’s life at stake, 
Or brilliantly risks his own, 
Exultant thousands their hero make; 
For him they build a throne. 


ROBERT 


For blood is blood and hate will be hate 
Till the dawn of perfect love ; 
And men will fight till the falcon mate 
With the young of the turtle-dove. 
So we train our sons to carry guns 
As our fathers did of yore, 
While we pray for peace and a long 
release 
From the horrible curse of war. 


For one never can tell. Bethe martial 
spell 


Redress of a burning wrong ; 
Commercial greed, world destiny’s need, 


Or the robber- like march of the 
strong, — 
The soldier and sailor must answer the 
call,— 


Nor ask the reason why— 
Of the bugle which loosens the flood- 
gates of gall 
When the youth of a nation will die. 








GRANT 


We pray for peace as we build our ships ; 
We frown at the god of hate. 

The butter won’t melt on our Saxon lips 
As we utter “arbitrate.” 

But when crowding peoples cry “more 

room 

For civilization’s skill,” 

The answer which comes is the can- 

non’s boom 


And the crash of the bolts which kill. 


The world is heir to the curse of Cain, 
But the nations, closer drawn 
By the cables which traverse and mock 
the main 
Where the battle ships are borne, 
Repine at the surfeit of blood and death 
Which come in the soldier’s path ; 
And the youth-crowned century fans 
the breath 
Of a friendship which tempers wrath. 


O Men grown sick of the wars of kings, 
Whose pawns were warriors strong, 
Give ear to the lute with a thousand 

strings 
Which thrills to humanity’s song. 
Clasp hand in hand till you understand 
Your brothers’ point of view. 
So the concord you seek shall protect the 
weak 
And the soldier have nothing to do. 


The codfish hangs on our State-house 
walls 
As the sign of a tranquil shore. 
But the shield which blazons its ancient 
halls 
Is an Indian girt for war. 
Above the shield is an armored hand, 
Grasping a falchion broad ; 
For our motto is peace in freedom’s land 


By the strength of a naked sword. 
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THE LANDING OF AN ARMY CORFS 


FOUR PAGES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ATIACHED 
TO GENERAL KUROKI’S ARMY OF INVASION IN MANCHURIA, DEPICTING THE LANDING AT CHENAMPO, 
KOREA, OF A PART OF THE ARMY WHICH ROUTED THE RUSSIANS AT THE YALU RIVER, MAY 2 
































JAPANESE BLUEJACKETS COMING ASHORE AT CHENAMPO 
escorted the troopships disembarked its bluejackets, to assist the army division in getting supplies ashore and making camp. Hun- 
of more than two months of harassing sea duty 


The cruiser squadron which 
step ashore since the beginning of the war, an unbroken stretch 


dreds of these sailors had not been allowed to 


























THE FIRST BOATLOAD TO LAND FROM THE JAPANESE TRANSPORTS 

These artillerymen are scrambling ashore in heavy marching order. The bluejacket in the middle of the picture is equipped with a megaphone for communicating with boat parties 

coming in from the transport fleet, a detail which shows how thoroughly the Japanese have possessed themselves of all modern methods and conveniences in warfare, whether large or small 
PHOTOQRAPHS COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIERS WEEKLY 




















LANDING THE MEN WHO FO 


A 
PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER wo \ RUROKI'S ARI 


The Japanese land their men from the transports in sampans—or native barges. These soldiers are artillerymen, and racy and concentration of fire. The Arisaka field-piect in Japan, co 
form a part of the division which was thrown ashore in the northwestern coast of Korea early in April, and which the victory was due, in a large measure, to the skill and ff jhe men be 
marched overland to form part of General Kuroki’s army in the valley of the Yalu. The gunners in these two cargo- sides of the sampans and on the smokestack of the tug.in kground tell: 
sampans belong to one of the batteries which shattered the Russian columns at Chiu-Lien-Cheng with extraordinary accu- master’s Department. The Japanese characters along the ‘ line indicat 
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QFOUGHT ON THE YALU 


AL 
KUROKI'S ARMY oF INVASION. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


piece, in Japan, completely outclassed the Russian guns, but number of each landing boat. These large sampans are sculled from the stern, and their capacity for landing troops is 
and trom@ol the men behind the guns. The zig-zag mark on the much greater than that of the ship’s boats of other army transport systems. Chenampo was chosen as the landing place 
tug.in “Ground tells that these boats belong to the Quarter- of a division because it is more than a hundred miles nearer Manchuria than Chemulpo, and is on an inlet fifteen miles 
yng thet line indicate the carrying capacity and distinguishing from the open sea, so that it was possible for the escorting squadron to completely protect the landing of troops 
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JAPANESE .STOREHOUSES AND BARRACKS MADE IN JAPAN AND QUICKLY PUT UP IN KOREA 


HORSES WAITING TO BE SHOD AT THE FARRIER’S TENT IN THE ARTILLERY CAMP 








A COMPANY OF ARTILLERYMEN, WITH FORAGE, ON THE WAY TO CAMP 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H, HARE, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ATTACHED TO GENERAL KUROKi'S ARMY OF INVASION 
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CONSTABLE in a mining 
camp may make some friends; 
he must make many enemies. 
And so it was with Rube 
Braddock of El Toro, the largest camp of the Colorado 
coal fields, which, with its motley collection of diminu- 
tive alkali-covered houses, reposes in squat and painful 
fortitude among the unadorned sand heaps at the foot 
of the big range. 

It had been Braddock’s unpleasant duty to several 
times arrest a man by the name of Jim Blake, who, in 
an earnest desire to rid his gaze of the shimmering 
green and red and yellow and salmon-pink houses that 
the company grants its necessarily faithful servants at 
a monthly rental of twelve dollars—or perchance to 
relieve the irksome sameness of a place that averages 
but one murder a week, has but one game of poker, no 
saloons, no dance halls, and no congenial associates— 
used to get too full of mine whiskey. And then would 
he create within his alcohol-elated bosom a belief that 
once again had returned the halcyon days when shoot- 
ing up a town was regarded as legitimate an amuse- 
ment as is shaking for the drinks now. ; 

Jim Blake was not a ‘‘bad man” in the commonly 
accepted significance of the term; merely was it his 
habit, now that the true enjoyments of. life had fled he 
knew not where, to look too long upon the whiskey 
when it was adulterated. When sober (and he was 
sober much of the time, for drunkenness is very ex- 
pensive if you have a stweng stomach and live much 
out of doors) his heart was in the right place, even 
though many of its faculties were dormant and some 
debilitated by lack of use. 

Blake didn’t like being arrested. It hurt his pride, 
and the camp lock-up was most uncomfortable; and 
then, too, it got monotonous and absolutely pre- 
vented his keeping whatever engagements he might 
make when in liquor; for when sober he had no 
business whatever and made no appointments. Like 
many another man, he borrowed trouble only when 
drunk. 

It was not long after little Emeline Loretta, Rube’s 
sister’s child, came to live with her uncle at El Toro 
that Blake, as was his nightly custom, betook himself 
to ‘‘The Snake,’’ for so the company’s saloon was 
called, and there partook of sundry potations of the 
company’s whiskey. 

As his legs grew unsteady and his tongue thick, 
the shame, the discomfort, and the monotony of 
being arrested appealed to him exceeding strongly, 
and he made up his now much-muddled mind that 
he would arrange matters so that when next the au- 
thorities should deem necessary a repetition of that 
only too familiar performance in which he figured so 
prominently, it would obtain at the hands of differ- 
ent parties than heretofore; and, with this idea filling 
his buzzing brain to the exclusion of all others, he 
threw a last quarter on the bar, imbibed the last drink, 
and started for Rube’s abode. 

The peaceful serenity that had now for some years 
lulled the constable into a sense of security, delight- 
ful because hitherto unknown, led him to neglect pre- 
cautions that had, in his early years, been considered 
a matter of vital necessity, and so it was that when 
Blake entered alone and unannounced, Braddock sat 
near the fire with his back to the door and his gun 
on the table. 

With his Colt’s covering the constable, Blake steadied 
himself against the door-post. 

“I’m a-gittin’ dog tired o’ bein’ corraled by you, 
Rube,’’ was his greeting. ‘‘An’ the nex’ time I git 
roped like a steer at a round-up, it’ll be by some other 
sport. Savez?’’ . 

‘Goin’ ter wipe me out, eh?’’ inquired Rube care- 
lessly, though fear was in his heart, for Blake was 
drunk; and who can tell the thoughts or acts of a 
drunken man? . 

“That’s the play,’’ agreed Blake cordially. 
a-goin’ ter blow out yer light.” : 

“You'll shore git strung up higher nor a kite,” 
stated Rube with a positiveness that he assumed, 
but did not feel. 

‘Don’ care a cuss,” rejoined Blake, ‘‘an’ mebbe not. 
I’ve got a leetle buckskin cayuse hyar wot kin piroot 
aroun’ like a frightened kiote, an’ I'll giv’ um a chase 
over the range, anyhow.” ‘ 
‘‘Won’t do ye no good,” said Rube. ‘‘They’ll git 
re’? 

““Mebbe so,” again agreed Blake. ‘‘But I might 
jes’ as well be in heaven as in jail all the time. I’m a 
gin’rous cuss, though,’ he went on, ‘‘an’ allus wuz; 
an’ so I'll allow you ten minutes ter make a will an’ 
say yer prayers. / cud do all that in three an’ still 


“T’'m 





hev time fer a smoke. I’m a gin’rous cuss, though,” 
he continued, in maudlin repetition, ‘‘an’ so I’ll give 
yer ten.” 

There was a pause. 

‘‘Hev a drink,’’ advised Rube, hoping to divert 
Blake’s attention. 

‘*No, thank’ee,’’ politely refused the latter, ‘‘I’m on 
business this time, not pleasure. W’en I’m through 
hyar I’ll hev eight or ten, mebbe fifteen, but no nose 
paint fer me until this hyar onpleasant but necessary 
jooty has been performed.”’ 

There was another pause. 
of his Colt’s. 

‘*You’d better git a move on,”’ he admonished; ‘‘you 
ain’t got such a heap o’ time lef’.’”’ 

With every faculty bent on finding a way out of his 
predicament, Rube drew a sheet of paper from across 
the table. 

“‘Got a pencil?’ he asked of the unsteady figure be- 
side the doorpost. 

Not lowering his gun for an instant, Blake with his 
fumbling left hand took from his pocket the desired 
pencil and tossed it upon the table. 

‘*Much obliged,’’ acknowledged Rube. 

‘“‘Don’ menshun it,’’ politely replied Blake. ‘Ef 
you wuzn’t a-goin’ ter die so durn quick I’d be grater- 
fied an’ deelighted ter hev yer keep it. But pencils 
ain’t no use whar you’re a-goin’.”’ 

The constable wrote his last will and testament. Ali 
save his six-shooter (now, alas! so far out of reach) 
and a gallon jug of twelve-year-old whiskey he left to 
little Emeline Loretta. 

These, he judged, and rightly, would be of but little 
use to a lady. 

. In the old days of the West, men lived cheerfully 
and died cheerfully, killed cheerfully and were killed 
cheerfully, and though Blake’s manner was friendly, 


Rube felt that hig.ehances of seeing the sun of the 
morrow were as ROI rig moon of yesterday. 
So he wrote and while Blake fingered his Cot’s 


and watched with bleared eyes the little nickel-plaied 
alarm clock that stood stolidly ticking away upon lie 
mantel. 

Two minutes had passed. Three came and went, aud 
four, and five, and neither spoke; and now six minutes 
were gone, and seven, and eight, and the hand was on 


Blake spun the cylinder 
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CONVERSION OF BLAKE 


By PORTER EMERSON BROWN 
[Illustrated by GEORGE GIBBS 


The Story of a Bad Man who came, who saw, and was conquered 


the ninth. Blake slowly cocked his gun. Rube threw 
the pencil upon the table. It rolled across the paper 
covered with its scrawling, blurred lines, and dropped 
upon the floor. The constable looked up. 

‘‘Ain’t yer a-goin’ ter give me time ter pray?’’ he 
asked. 

“You used up tco dam’ much time writin’, an’ my 
insides is feelin’ as dry as the Red Desert. An’, any- 
how, some sky-pilot ’ll give you a lif’ over the range 
after yer light’s out.” ; 

Rube was of those why die hard. Sudden death in 
many forms was as familiar to him as the lines on the 
palm of his hand or the feel of his gun, nor was hea 
man to be shot down like a dog. But Blake’s revolver 
was now ready, and the hand lacked but a few seconds 
of marking the ten minutes. 

Just as Rube was about to spring and risk the shot 
(though there was little risk, for Blake’s hand was 
steady even though he was drunk, and with his heavy 
Colt’s he could snuff a candle at twenty paces) there 
came from the next room a thin, wailing cry, almost 
like that of a coyote. 

Blake lowered his muzzle. ‘‘Wot’s that?’’ he asked. 

‘*Kid,’’ responded Rube laconically. 

‘*Who’s?”’ inquired Blake. 

‘*Mine,’’ stated Rube briefly. 

‘‘An’ you a batchelder,’’ exclaimed Blake in drunken 


reproach. ‘‘Ain’t yer ashamed o’ yerself?’’ 
*‘Oh, I ’dopted it,’’ explained Rube; ‘\’twuz my 
sister’s.’’ 


‘*How old?’’ persisted Blake. 

‘*Eighteen mont’s,”’ replied Rube. 
don’ yer shoot?”’ 

“Shoot hell!’ exclaimed Blake. ‘‘Wot kind of a 
Injun vould I be to go a-shootin’ up the on’y support 
of a orphin—a he’pless infant?’ and he carefully re- 
placed his gun in its holster. 

The constable heaved a long sigh of relief, for he 
had been nearer to death than most men may go and 
return unharmed; and though you may often look into 
Death’s face, his smile never grows attractive nor his 
frown without fear. 

At length Blake spoke, hesitatingly, almost diffi- 
dently. ‘‘Say, Rube,”’ he said, ‘‘I hate ter ask a favor 
of a.man wot I come hyar ter wipe out, but would yer 
mind lettin’ me have a squint at the kid?”’ 

‘‘Shore not,’’ replied the constable. He took a light 
from the table and preceded Blake into the little room 
where Emeline Loretta lay dreaming child dreams on 
her rough bed. 

Blake stood at the foot of the bed and gazed at the 
tiny sleeping form. His eyes ate hungrily of the 
tangled yellow hair spread like a handful of glowing 
silk over the coarse pillow, the pink cheeks, the white 
teeth showing between parted lips, curved and red. 
And he stood there gazing and gazing, and still gazing 
while the constable waited patiently; for he himself 
knew how it was, did the constable. 

‘*Fine, ain’t it?’’ said Blake at length, and his voice 
held a quiver that whiskey never brings. 

‘*Betcher life,’’ asserited Rube cordially. 


And then, ‘‘W’y 
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With his Colt’s covering the constable, Blake steadied himself against the door-post 
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Schick of Harvard winning the final heat in the 100-yard dash in ro seconds “‘flat.’’ Clapp of Yale winning the low hurdles at the Yale-Harvard dual games. The 
He won both the dashes in the dual games of May 21. Torrey of Yale is second Yale captain also won the high hurdles in the remarkable time of 15 3-5 seconds 














De Witt, who threw the hammer 165 feet 6 1-2 The Yale varsity crew squad. Only one man in the Yale boat weighs less than McLanahan of Yale, who made a world’s record 
inches at the Princeton-Cornell dual games 175 pounds, not one weighs more than 1go, and not one stands Jess than six feet of 12 feet 1-2 inch in the pole vault on May 7 








The Harvard varsity crew on the Charles. The crew was practically picked in March, and there have been comparatively few changes. As a result the eight is 
rowing in better and surer form than any Harvard crew for the past five years. This picture, taken just before the ‘‘catch,’’ shows the eight rowing well together 
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Pennsylvania's varsity eight in full swing along the Schuylkill. No. 2 is The Columbia varsity crew at work on the Harlem in preparation for the 
clipping his stroke and No. 4 is awkward, but the oars are well together , “American Henley” at Poughkeepsie on June 28. No.1 is slow on the recover 
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“Wisht I had one,’’ muttered Blake. ‘‘I never had 
none. Dam’ tough.” 

“It shore is,’’ again agreed Rube, and there could be 
no doubt of his sincerity. 

At length Blake turned from the bed and walked out 
into the living-room. Going to the table, he took his 
Colt’s from its holster and laid it upon the unplaned 
poards; then, turning to the constable, he said: ‘‘ Well, 
I’m ready.”’ 

“Ready fer wot?’’ queried the constable wonder- 
ingly. 
awry, ter be corraled. It shore is a arrestin’ offence 
ter piroot up hyar ter wipe out the constable, ain’t it?”’ 

Rube thought a moment. ‘‘But yer didn’t do it, did 
ye?”’ he remarked at length. 

“‘No,’’ assented Blake, ‘‘but—’’ 
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“Then it’s all right,’’ was the rejoinder of the con- 
stable. ‘‘Le’s likker.’’ 

They drank solemnly. 

“IT ain’t a-goin’ ter lay out ter git roped no more,”’ 
said Blake, as he wiped the lingering drops from his 
mustache. 

Rube expressed a suitable gratitude for the prospec- 
tive forbearance of his erstwhile would-be murderer. 

‘“‘An’ say, Rube,’’ persisted Blake. ‘“‘If it would’n’ 
be too much ter ask of a sport, might I come amblin’ 
up hyar oncet in a w’ile ter look over the kid? Yer 
see,’’ he continued, almost apologetically, ‘‘I ain’t got 
none myself, an’ it sort o’ chirks a gent up.”’ 

‘‘Lope along an’ welcome,’’ invited the constable. 
‘‘But on’y w’en ye’re sober; an’ mind now, no cussin’, 
This hyar lady ain’t like none o’ them we used ter be- 
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hold in Three Fingered Derry’s joint down in the 
Sweetwater, ye know.’’ 

Blake bridled a bit. ‘‘Do yer think I’m so low down 
an’ or’nary as ter come pirootin’ aroun’ full o’ firewater 
an’ emittin’ o’ profane langwidge w’en I aims ter pay 
a social visit on a reel lady?”’ he asked. ‘‘I ‘low I ain't 
no sech dam’ greaser as thet.’’ 

‘‘Then,’’ returned the constable, ‘‘sence ye onder- 
stan’ the rools an’ reggylashuns appertainin’ ter wisi- 
tors, come an’ be welcome.”’ 

‘“Thankee,’’ said Blake cordially, and they shook 
hands. And he whd had come with murder in his 
heart went out into the starlight filled with emotions 
that had been to him strangers for many years—before 
the range became a pasture—before, even, there was a 
road across the mountains. 
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IN THIS DEPARTMENT, BEGUN IN THIS NUMBER, OUT-DOOR LIFE—THAT IS, SPORT IN THE BROADER AND MORF 
GENERAL SENSE—WILL BE DISCUSSED AT FREQUENT INTERVALS DURING THE COMING SUMMER AND AUTUMN 


on the last three days of this week are the first 

of the big ‘‘set pitces’’ which are to punctuate 

the practically continuous performance of sports 

of all sorts at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition this 
summer. The most ambitious and interesting of these 
special features will» be the revived Olympic games, 
open to all the world, and to be contested the last week 
in August and the first in September. The so-called 
Olympic college championships, which will be held on 
une 25, are also of special importance and interest, 

and unique in that they will be the first champion- 
ships open to college athletes from all over the world. 
The all-round individual athletic championship, the 
interscholastic championship, and contests in cricket, 
golf, relay racing, cross-country racing, tennis, arch- 
ery, football, and about every sort of game from 
water-polo to jai alai, will be fought out either in the 
big stadium on the fair grounds or in the nearest appro- 
gy place. Some kind of sport will be in progress at 
t. Louis almost every day from now until December. 


TT amateur championships contested at St. Louis 


THE WEST TO MEET THE EAST 


ALTHOUGH necessarily lacking in that sentimental 
charm which the Mott Haven intercollegiate ‘meet, 
after its nearly thirty years of existence, has come to 
possess, the ‘‘Olympic college championships,’’ which 
will be contested on Saturday, the 25th of this month, 
ought to be, from an athletic point of view, one of the 
most interesting track contests ever held. Coming as 
it does after all the regular dual meets and intercol- 
legiate track games of the year have been held, and 
after the summer vacation has just begun, it ought to 
bring out the most representative collection of Ameri- 
can college athletes that have ever met on any track 
or field. All of the large Eastern colleges, with the 
exception of Yale, have decided to send teams to St. 
Louis, and a number of Yale’s best individuals are 
going out to compete on tiieir own hook. The Pacific 

lope athletes are more than keen for a chance to meet 
their Eastern rivals a thousand miles nearer home than 
Mott Haven; and as for the Middle Westerners, St. 
Louis is, of course, right on their own stamping 
ground. The astonishing showing made this spring 
by Michigan and California runners and weight throw- 
ers, and the casual manner in which the Ann Arbor 
men ran away from the fastest runners of the East at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s annual relay games, 
add particular interest to the coming meeting of West 
and East at St. Louis. The time has gone by in track 
athletics when a victory at Mott Haven necessarily 
makes a man an American intercollegiate champion 
except in name. 


STRONG MEN IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Haun of Michigan, who won the hundred yards at 
Philadelphia, has been credited repeatedly with beat- 
ing 1o seconds. Schule of Michigan, who won the high 
hurdles at Philadelphia, has done 15 2-5 seconds on his 
home track this spring, and it was the Michigan velay 
team which, at Philadelphia, ran completely away from 
the teams of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and 
Pennsylvania. At the same games, Swift of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa won the discus throw, with his 114 
feet 4 inches, over four feet less than the throw that 
the Michigan Freshman Garren made at the Ann Ar- 
bor spring games. Dole of Caiifornia has an unau- 
thenticated record of 12 feet 1 7-10 inches in the pole- 
vault, and Plaw of California, who holds the collegiate 
record for the hammer, threw the sixteen-pound missile 
on his home field this spring the extraordinary distance 
of 170 feet 5 inches. It was the mastodonic Mr. Rose 
of Michigan who, as everybody knows, smashed the 
world’s record in the shot-put at Philadelphia, with his 


throw of 48 feet 34% inches. At the Michigan-Chicago 
dual meet on May 21, Rose made this record 48 feet 
71-5 inches. Mr. Rose is still a very young man—he 
is only nineteen in spite of his six feet and seven inches, 
and a large and florid career ought to be ahead of him 
as a weight thrower and as a football player. When 
he reached Ann Arbor he lost weight for some time 
through lack of sleep, because he couldn’t get a bed 
long enough for him. On the advice of his trainer 
he finally sent to his California home and had his 
made-to-order couch forwarded. Mr. Rose is going 
in for the hammer as well as the shot. 


YALE’S NINE AND HARVARD’S CREW 


HaRvaARD and Yale meet on the diamond for the first 
game of their series at Cambridge, June 23; the varsity 
at New London comes just a week later. As the time 
approaches for the traditional rivals to meet, the rather 
unusual impression has got abroad in both Cambridge 
and New Haven that Yale can pin her highest hopes 
upon her nine and that Harvard may expect the most 
from her crew. For the first time in many years the 
Harvard varsity has been picked almost at the begin- 
ning of the season, and before the crews went on the 
river the possibilities for seats in the first shell could 
almost be counted on the fingers. Three full eights 
have been rowing since the crews went on the river, 
and there have been few changes of importance in the 
first boat. The ice did not leave the Charles until the 
middle of March, and Captain Dillingham’s illness was 
another misfortune suffered by the varsity. He neg- 
lected a blister on his hand and blood poisoning re- 
sulted, which came near to putting him out of rowing 
for the rest of his life. Dillingham, who stroked the 
four last spring at New London, will hold his place at 
bow, and there is little question that Filley will stroke. 

Filley is considered a find for the stroke position. 
He has improved from the beginning of the out-of- 
door work, his most noticeable failing being a ten- 
dency to overreach, due to a desire to keep the stroke 
out long. His beat is remarkably regular. Particu- 
larly valuable is his ability to keep the men behind 
him up to their work without flustering them. 
Duffy, who, at No. 7, was considered the best oar in 
the boat, was forced, the third week in May, to take 
a rest, because of illness brought on by overwork on 
the river and in the law school. Bowditch, '05, who 
took his place, pulls a good oar, but the loss of 
Duffy is a serious one. Lawson, another veteran 
from last year’s varsity, is at No. 5. At No. 6 is 
Shuebruk, who, although he did not row last year, 
has had the experience of three varsity contests against 
Yale. His experience has been of great value in this 
season’s work. Swaim, who rowed bow a year ago, is 
occupying No. 3. Ober, bow on the varsity four last 
spring, is at No. 2. Speed is one thing that Mr. Colson 
has been endeavoring to keep in the background, and 
he started the crews for the first few weeks on the 
river at eighteen or twenty strokes to the minute. 

Yale can present only three of her last year’s win- 
ning crew—Captain Cross, Miller,and Whittier. They 
will be found at stroke No. 7 and No. 6 respectively. 
Four of last year’s freshman eight, according to the 
present outlook, will get varsity promotions—Chase, 
No. 5; Morse, No. 3; Scott, No. 2, and Weeks, bow. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Jr., who rowed in the varsity four 
last year, has been taken to the eight at No. 4. Nota 
man in the shell stands less than six feet in height. 
Not one weighs 190 pounds and only one weighs less 
than 175. With their sinewy forms, their long reach 
and sweep, they make an ideal physical combination. 
But it is a green crew and has yet to show its steadiness. 

Yale has been weak in pitchers for several years. 
This year MacKay and Jackson are the equals of any 
pitchers Yale ever had, except possibly Stagg, while 


Allen and Bowman are only a shade less effective and 
steady. Although Yale has lost by graduation her 
two greatest stars of last year, Chittenden and Barn- 
well, the newcomers, Huiskamp and Smith, are brilliant 
additions. At Harvard, the nine, like the crew, was 
hindered by the late spring. The result is that the 
team:is more backward in its development than any 
for several years. The nine went on its Southern trip 
without the benefit of a single practice game, and lack 
of practice was evident on the trip. Since the return 
of the nine the daily practice has been exceedingly 
ragged, especially. in the infield, the men showing little 
of the snap and dash that characterized the work a 
year ago. Even with eight men trom the varsity squad, 
the team has not come up to expectations. For pitchers 
there is Captain Clarkson, one of the best on the college 
diamond to-day, who will alternate with Coburn. Quig- 
ley will probably catch. Carl Marshall, captain of the 
football eleven last fall, is anxious to be on some team 
that defeats Yale, and hopes to make the nine at left 
field. He has been played there recently and has 
shown improvement, his weak point being his batting. 
Captain Clarkson will play centre field when not pitch- 
ing. There is a very fair string of substitutes, but 
Harvard will have to work harder this spring than she 
has for years to turn out a nine that can defeat Yale. 


THE YACHTING SEASON OPENS 


BURGEES are being shaken out to the breeze and 
fleets dressing ship at the yacht clubs. With the rst 
of June the yachting season really opened. Among the 
new yachts to be seen this year will be W. Gould 
Brokaw’s Syéarzta, purchased abroad, and reported 
to be the fastest yawl ever built in Great Britain. 
She is one of the prettiest of Designer Watson’s 
many beautiful vessels, and under a new name she will 
enter the Astor Cup race, the long ocean race, and 
other New York Yacht Club events. Among the well- 
known yachts that have gone into commission during 
the past fortnight are the eighteen-knot orma, which 
raced Kanawha off Newport last summer; Mr. Flint’s 
Arrow, the big three-masted A/Z/an?¢zs, back from her 
long cruise in the Caribbean; the MWzudora, Celt, Kis- 
met, the famous old Vzéimg, now an auxiliary; the 
Lasca, Endymion, Wanderer, Aloha, Narada, Wa- 
couta. Others are fast getting ready for the annual 
New York Yacht Club regatta on June16. Among 
the American yachts which will race abroad this sea- 
son are Commodore Morton F. Plant’s schooner /ngo- 
mar. She made the passage from Bristol, Rhode 
Island, to the Needles in 15 days g hours 25 minutes, 
and behaved well the entire trip. 


MOTOR BOATING 


THE motor-boat is the most recent and most alluring 
plaything devised for those who prefer sports in which 
the ordinary pleasures of the out-of-doors are combined 
with the application of mechanical skill. The motor- 
boat calls for the same knowledge of machinery that 
is needed for motor-driving. It presents to the hungry 
brain of the amateur chauffeur new problems in mechan- 
ics, and it gives him the opportunity of varying pleas- 
antly the monotony of road touring with the novelty 
of touring on the water. He may drive his road-car 
from his town house to his country place or yacht club 
station, jump into his motor-boat, and glide at a twenty- 
knot clip over the water, and he needs now only a prac- 
tical airship runabout to attain perpetual motion. 
Indeed, the story has been circulated that one rich 
American has already placed an order witi. Mr. Santos- 
Dumont fora flying machine. The challenge cup races 
to be held on the Hudson River, at New York, June 
23, 24 and 25, are the most important events of the sort 
yet arranged for thesummer. (Continued on page 20.) 
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course was straight for 

the Mediterranean, Among 
those on board, bound for the 
Orient, were a New York pub- 
lisher and a bright boy from 
the West, eager for all the new 
sights of the Old World ahead. 
As the land breezes caught the 
pennant at the mast-head, the 
boy scanned the eastern horizon 
and he kept it up for hours. 

“What are you looking for 
so hard?” inquired the pub- 
lisher. 

“Oh, I want to see that big 
sign of the Prudential on Gi- 
braltar,” and the boy still peered 
into the east. When at last the 
great rock, the hill of Tarik the 
Saracen, lifted its head above 
the ocean the boy searched in 
vain for the sign he was sure he 
would see. For him, as for all 
other Americans who read the magazines, the Pruden- 
tial was inseparably associated with Gibraltar. And 
this association has made the rock and the insurance 
company almost ititerchangeable terms, simply because 
each suggested strength. But the American Gibraltar 
achieved its strength in a few years by dauntless hu- 
man endeavor, while the slow accretions of ages gave 
strength to its namesake, the mighty Hill of Tarik. 

Ten years after the close of the Civil War—a period 
so recent that its history has scarcely been written—the 
Prudential was established in Newark. As if fore- 
knowing the great rock to which it would grow, it 
began its foundation in a basement office. It was like 
the beginning of the New York Herald by Bennett, the 
elder, in a basement on Ann street. But it would be 
an idle play with words to make a basement office the 
real foundation of the Prudential. It was something 
much deeper down than that—nothing else than the bed- 
rock American principle of democracy. The Prudential 
applied the democratic principle to life insurance. 
As Senator Dry den of New Jersey, the founder of the 
company, has said, “Life insurance is of the most value 
when most widely distributed. The Prudential and the 
companies like it are cultivating brozdly and soundly 
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S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President The Prudential Insurance Company 


among the masses the idea of life insurance protection. 
To them is being carried the gospel of self-help, pro- 
tection, ard a higher life.” 


And what has been of the 


the result 


democratic 


By Herbert S. Houston 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ARTHUR HEWITT. 
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American principle worked out in life insurance? In 
1875 the first policy was written in the Prudential. 
At the end of 1903 there were 5,447,307 policies in force 
on the books of the company, representing nearly a 
billion dollars. The assets in 1876 were $2,232.00, 
while twenty-seven years later, in 1903, they were more 
than 30,000 times greater, or $72,712,435.44, the liabili- 
ties at the same time being $62,578,410.81. 

This is a record of growth that is without precedent 
in insurance and that is hard to match in the whole range 
of industry. The rise of the Prudential to greatness 
reads like a romance in big figures, but, in fact, it is a 
record of business expansion that has been as natural 
as the growth of an oak. The corn crop of the coun- 
try seems too big for comprehension until one sees the 

vast fields of the Middle West, and then it appears as 

simple as the growth of a single stalk. “So with the 
Prudential. To say that, in ten years, the company’s 
income grew from something more than $9,000,000 a 
year to more than $39,000,000 last year is amazing as 
a general statement, but when made in relation to the 
broad principles on which that growth has been based, 
it becomes as much a matter of course as the corn 
crop. There is no mystery about it; but there is in it, 
from the day when the principles were planted in 
Newark until these great harvest days, the genuine 
American spirit of achievement, strong, hopeful, and 
expansive. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America is a 
national institution. It was founded to provide in- 
surance for the American people on the broadest pos- 
sible basis, consistent with strength and safety. It 
does not write insurance abroad. In the fullest sense 
it has worked out the democratic idea of safe insurance 
for the great masses of the American people. It has 
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BETWEEN THE GREAT BUILDINGS 


adjusted its policies to American conditions; it has 
based its dividends on the earning power of American 
investments; it has placed its premium rates on the 
American tables of vital statistics; in a word, it was 
intended to be and it has become an insurance company 
for the American people. And they have met the 
Prudential’s broad American principles with a broad 
American support, and, as a result, the company’s mar- 
velous growth has come as naturally as the full ear on 
the stalk. But, as the full ear is always on a stalk that 
has been cultivated, so, too, the growth from the 
Prudential’s principles has come through their spread 
by an organization that is a marvel of efficiency. 

And right here is the most stirring chapter of the 
Prudential’s rise to greatness. Just as Grant and Lee 
organized their armies, or as Kouropatkin and Yama- 
gata plan their campaigns in Asia, so does the Pruden- 
tial work out its national insurance propaganda. The 
company’s organization is essentially military. It is a 
wonderful combination of big grasp and outlook with 
the most painstaking thoroughness and system in de- 
tails. And, as is always the case in every organization 
that throbs throughout with intelligent energy, there is 
a man at the center of it. This man has a constructive 
imagination lighting up a New England brain. To 
business prudence there is added the large vision which 





sweeps the horizon for opportunity. Naturally, to such 
a vision the application of the democratic idea to insur- 
ance was an opportunity of the first magnitude. When 
seen, it was grasped and developed. The Prudential 
was founded. In the most careful way, its idea was 
tested, just as the Secretary of Agriculture tests seeds 





CORRIDOR IN MAIN OFFICE 


at the government’s experiment farms. Here was where 
prudence kept the large vision in proper focus. Grad- 
ually the idea took root and grew. Year after year 
the Prudential added to its number of policy holders. 
And all the time the company was working out a 
more liberal basis for its democratic idea. But each 
time a more liberal policy was offered, it was fully 
tested. “Progress with strength” is the way President 
Dryden describes the company’s principle of growth— 
the results, clearly, of vision and prudence. At the 








STAIRWAY TO MAIN OFFICES 


end of ten years of this method of growth, the com- 
pany reached the point where, it was believed, insurance 
could be safely offered for any amount with premiums 
payable on any plan, either in weekly instalments or at 
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longer periods. Within the five years 1886 to 1890 in- 
clusive, the company’s assets increased nearly fivefold, 
from $1,040,816 to $5,084,805 and the amount of insur- 


ance “" oe — $40,266,- 
to $139,103,054. 

“ine Prudential had found 
itself. The idea of demo- 
cratic insurance had been 
fully tested and adjusted to 
the needs and conditions of 
the American people. Then, 
with a boldness which only 
large vision could have 
quickened, the plan was 
formed to make the Pru- 
dential’s idea known in 
every section of the coun- 
try. Gibraltar was chosen 
as the symbol of the com- 
pany’s strength, and adver- 
tising—the telling of the 
Prudential idea to the peo- 
ple—was begun. At that 
time insurance advertising 
was a sea as unknown as 
the Atlantic when Columbus 
set sail from Palos. But, 
with a map of the United 
States for chart and a live 
idea for compass, the Pru- 
dential took passage in 
nearly every important mag- 
azine in the country, and 
thus safely: made port in 
millions of homes. As the 
insurance idea was car- 
ried broadcast in this wide 
publicity, it was followed 
up by the well-drilled army 
of Prudential agents. 

Again it was vision and 
prudence, and again the 
result was “Progress with 
strength.” The Prudential 
grew into a place of fore- 
most importance, known in 
every part of the world. 
The printed announcement 
—always attractive and sug- 
gestive—had never gone 
ahead of men bearing the in- 
surance message until sent by 
the Prudential, and this con- 
junction marked the epoch 
in business in which adver- 
tising and personal endeavor 
should be used as comple- 
mentary forces. 

The Prudential publicity is 
accompanied by wise pro- 
motion from a field force of 
over 12,000, some of whom 
have been with the company 
for over a quarter-century, 
working in almost every 
State of the Union. They 
have the zeal of Crusaders, 
and it is kept at ardent pitch 
through an organization that 
could not fail to produce a 
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wonderful esprit de corps. Wise direction and con- 
stant encouragement come from the home office; and 
then the company’s agents are grouped in districts, 
under superintendents and assistant superintendents, 
managers, general agents and special agents, and in 
each district a strong spirit of emulation is developed by 
human contact and cooperation. Weekly meetings are 
held, and the problems of wisely presenting insurance 
are discussed. Comparative records of the men are 
kept in many districts, and prizes are offered for those 
writing the largest volume of business, for those mak- 
ing the greatest individual increase, and for many other 
contests. This wholesome rivalry produces an alertness 
and industry which are to the company an invaluable 
asset in human efficiency. A few weeks after this 
periodical appears, probably 2000 agents of the Pruden- 
tial—those who have made the best records for the year 
—will be brought to Newark from all parts of the 
country. They will, of course, visit the home offices 
and come in contact with the directing center of their 
wonderful organization. 

And, after all, there is no place where one feels the 
greatness of the Prudential quite so much as in the vast 
granite piles which have been raised for the company’s 
home buildings. They rise above the Jersey meadows 
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as Gibraltar does above the sea, a convincing witness, 
surely, to the growth and to the strength of the Pruden- 
tial. But they are not a cold, gray rock, but a living 
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organism throbbing from 
vital contact with millions 
of policy holders. There are 
now four of these great 
buildings, all occupied by 
the company. In one of 
them is the Prudential’s 
publishing plant, which, in 
equipment, surprising as this 
may seem, is equal to that 
of almost any publishing 
house in the country. Mil- 
lions of booklets, two pub- 
lications for the company,— 
one, “The Prudential,” with 
a circulation of more than 
two millions—and the poli- 
cies are all printed here, he- 
sides no end of commercial 
printing for the home of- 
fice and for the district 
agencies. The big compos- 
ing-room, the press-room 
with its eighteen presses, 
the bindery with its fold- 
ing, cutting, sewing, and 
numbering machines, are 
models of cleanliness and 
light. But, for that matter, 
all the buildings are as 
spick and span as a man-o’- 
war. There are subways,well 
lighted, under the streets, 
connecting the different 
buildings. In every way 
there has been, in the ar- 
rangements, a conservation 
of energy and time to pro- 
duce economy and efficiency 
in carrying on the com- 
pany’s vast business. As in- 
dicating how vast that is, 
the mail coming to and go- 
ing from the Prudential is 
nearly as large as for all the 
rest of Newark, a city with 
more than 250,000 popula- 
tion and of great industrial 
importance. The mailing 
department is really a big 
city post-office. And in all 
the departments one gets 
the feeling of size that 
comes in the enormous gov- 
ernment buildings at Wash- 
ington. And it is as a na- 
tional institution that the 
Prudential always fixes it- 
self on the mind—its funda- 
mental idea of democracy 
in insurance, its nation-wide 
organization for spreading 
the idea, its essentially Amer- 
ican spirit throughout, all 
make the company worthy 
of its name the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America. 
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Factory 
Prices 


We ship direct to the user NEW YORK 
from our own fac- 
tory on 
360 Ladies’ 
China Silk 
Day S Waist, 
Approval very 
oo Steel Range Saving you a oul ond effective, 
ic 7 ‘ ofits. ve t rei an 
Mise etee zatlefaction wader $40,000 bond. bow knot 
pattern \ 
insertions of | 
alamaZ none 
tucking. 


Stoves and Ranges 


both steel and cast-iron; new patterns, large square 
evens, guaranteed fire backs. Shipped blacked 
and polished ready for use. If not satisfactory in 
every way, send it back and we refund every cent 
paid us. Weare actual manufacturers, not simply 
jobbers—the only manufacturers of 
stoves in the world selling exclu- 
sively to the user direct. Send 
postal for approval offer and cata- 
ogue No. 176. 





$ 3.95 


Broadway & 5th Ave., cor. 21st St. 


Value $7.50, 











KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We fit all our ranges ard cook stoves with our 
patent oven thermometer which makes baking easy. 





tS FOR FASHION FOLDER WITH | 


NEW MODELS OF SUITS & WAISTS 


























FOR THE MAN AND 
THE WOMAN WHO KNOW 


There’s no light rifle like the Marlin .22 repeater, 
for either target shooting or small game, because 
it has Marlin accuracy. If you shoot this means 
everything. The Solid Top, with its wall of metal 
always between you and the cartridge, and the 
Side Ejector are original Marlin features, which 
make it the safest to handle as well as the surest. 
It shoots short, long and long rifle cartridges 
without any change. 
he Marlin 16 gauge Shotguns are the small- 
est and lightest repeating guns manufactured. 
A new well-balanced gun of great accuracy. 
Handles stiff loads safely and well. 
Write us about any particular repeating 
rifle or shotgun needs you have. Our 
1904 Catalogue— 00 illustrations —and 
our Experience Book, that tells what 
MARLINS are doing the world over, 
Sree for 3 stamps postage. 
THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
17 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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BILES, sewing machines, tires, sundries, etc., half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE @0O., Dept.53-F, CHICAGO 





Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 
Bicycle. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Highest Grade 75 

iooa MopEts $825 to $17 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorn Puncture Proof 
Tires and best equipment. 


1902 and 1903 Models $7 to $ 12 


Best Makes . . . 


500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and Models 
good as new . $3 to $8 
Great factory clearing sale at half factory 
cost, We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on 
every bicycie. Apy wheel not satisfactory 
returned at our expense. 





; 






EARN A BICYCLE taking orders from a sample wheel 
furnished by us. Our agents make large profits. Write at 
once for catalogues and our special offer. AUTOMO- 





alObs) Se UMaine 
Soild Direct at 
we have no agents. 


cTRIc & WATER MOTOR FANS 
ECTRIC FOR CEILING & DESK, 
j RECT CURRENT. WATER FANS 
WF FOR DESK-& WALL wn 
AGTS WANTED 
wholesale where 
RS Ps DAY TON, O. 
FAN ce * Rom $6 “E 
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BATES 


6.00 UP 
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ToothPowder 





Dr. Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ut. ] 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


Pure and refreshing. Removes tartar 
and prevents decay. Gives the teeth a 
snowy whiteness and the sharply defined 
appearance of perfect cleanliness. 


Leaves a perfume of purity to the breath. 
3 Ounce Metal Bottle25c 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 


A Trial Bottle FREE on request 

















is Your Head Turning Out Dollars? 


Here's your chance for converting your brain in 
story. THE BLACK CAT will pay $10,600 cash in sums 
Name or fame of writer counts for nothing with us. 
submitted exactly according to the conditions printed 


This $10,600 story contest closes 
October 12. Address 

THE SHORTSTORY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
146 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 


cents, or of us. If,after reading our offer, you feel that your life doesn’t contain a tale worth 
telling we will pay you Ten Dollars if you will send one of the story coupons published ip 
THE BLACK CAT from June to October to some friend who will write a prize-winning Story. 








to a money mine by extracting a clever 
of $100 to $1500 for original short stories. 
No story will be considered at all unless 


in The Black Cat. Of newsdealers, five 


Let us send you names and ad- 
dresses of hundreds who have 
won fame and fortune by writing 
for THE BLACK CAT. 











To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


™* Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all start- 
ing and running batteries, their 
annoyance and expense. No belt— 
no switch—no batteries. Can be 
attached to any engine now using 
J batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
22 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 

















COTTO 
KING 





FOR SUMMER 
AFTERNOONS 
People go wild over it. 
Just like a Real Cotton Exchange. 
Different from all other card 
games. Scientific, yet intensely 
amusing. Ask your dealer; or 
sample sent postpaid for 50 cents. 
Circular and specimen card free. 
Standard American Game Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











MADAME LE MOYNE, Dept. AI, 27 E. 22d St., New York 


$20 Weekly at Home 
as local manager. Ex- 


ROYALTY PAID 


and Musical Compositions. 
We arrange and popularize. 


PUB. CO. 





perience unnecessary. 
No traveling. Address 


LADIES 








ON 
SONG-POEMS 


Baltimore Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


(Continued from page 17) 


A large number of auto-boats, ranging from 
25 to 35 feet in length and fitted with motors 
of from 20 to 25 horsepower, are now build- 
ing or have been built this spring for yachts- 
men along the Sound and the neighboring 
waters. Abroad there will be races at 
Kiel, Ostend, Paris, and across the Channel. 
The race for the Harmsworth Cup will be 
held in August. The Magier Minor boat, 
defender of the Harmsworth Cup, is a —— 
auto-boat. She is 35 feet long, 5 feet beam, 
and is fitted with a 53 m.p. motor giving 80 
b.h.p., and the propeller is designed to ab- 
sorb the whole of the power of the engine 
when running at 1,100 revolutions. 

The recent motor-boat races at Monaco 
show that the application of high-powered 
automobile engines to these tiny and fragile 
craft is still only crudely understood, and 
that the speeds which the boats have been 
thought able to attain have, thus far, been 
considerably overestimated. There have 
been many assertions to the effect that these 
boats, from twenty-five to fifty feet long, 
could go at a rate of thirty miles an hour, or 
as fast as the fastest torpedo-boats and tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers. As a matter of fact, 
the races off Monaco were won at speeds 
varying from eighteen to twenty-four knots, 
and experiments on this side of the water 
have shown that a boat which can consist- 
ently reel off twenty knots is a good one. 
That motor-boating has almost as many dan- 
gers as auto-racing was demonstrated at the 
races off Monaco. The Parisienne //, a 59- 
foot boat, fitted with three 80-horsepower 
Mors motors, each driving a separate pro- 
peller, had hardly crossed the starting line 
when she caught fire. The four men on board 
had to jump for their lives. They were fished 
out of the water by the other boats, but two 
were severely burned. On the day before 
this race this same boat lost one of her pro- 
pellers and the shafting, and she lost another 
just before the accident in the race. The 
Parisienne 1] was towed ashore, and in spite 
of efforts to put the flames out, nothing could 
be done until all the oil had burned. Then it 
was found that the motors were completely 
destroyed. The cylinders were all cracked 
and the jackets and other parts were bent 
out of shape by the intense heat. The Vapier 
Minor, an English-built boat, broke her pump 
when the race was one-third over. Another 
boat, the Mercedes 1/7], shipped a sea and 
was almost swamped. 

The 7réfle a Quatre, owned by G. Richard 
& Brasier, was scratch boat in most of the 
races, and she made the fastest time. On the 
first day she won a 12q4-mile race in 5 hours 
16 minutes 513-5seconds. This is an average 
speed of only slightly less than 24 miles an 
hour, or 2 minutes 32 seconds per mile. The 
Tréfle a Quatre is 32.8 feet long and her 
cylinder capacity is six litres. 

The showing made by these motor-boats 
in the Mediterranean, and the experiments 
which have been made on this side of the 
water with similar craft, show pretty plainly 
that it is not yet time for amateurs to rush 
head over heels into the new sport. The 
adaptation of the high-power automobile en- 
gines to boats so small and so fragile, the com- 
bination of speed and strength in the boats 
themselves, give rise to any number of me- 
chanical problems which have not yet by any 
means been fully grasped and solved. The 
races of the coming summer are bound to 
clear up many uncertainties concerning the 
motor-boat. 


NO AMERICAN CARS AT HOMBURG 


THE race committee of the Automobile 
Club of America has abandoned the idea of 
attempting to recommend an American mo- 
tor-car to compete in the international cup 
race at Homburg. On the same day that this 
decision was announced, cable despatches re- 
ported that in France twenty-nine cars would 
compete in the trials, five thousand soldiers 
would police the course, and all traffic would 
be stopped alongit. There is food for thought 
here for American manufacturers and sports- 
men. At the international races, to be held 
at Homburg, June 17, CoLLiER’s. will be 
represented by Mr. Walter Appleton Clark, 
the well-known American artist. 


YOUNG’S REMARKABLE PITCHING 


Youn, pitcher for the Boston American 
League team, emjoys the almost unique 
honor of having pitched through a nine- 
inning game in which not a man of the op- 
posing team reached first base. The game 
was with the Philadelphia team, Waddell 
pitching for the latter. Waddell is a left- 
hander, long, lank, eccentric, and wilful. 
Young is huge, quiet, and cool, and a right- 
hander. Inning after inning went by with 
the same result. Someof the Philadelphians 
hit the ball, but they couldn’t hit it squarely, 
and were easily fielded out. Waddell him- 
self was the twenty-seventh Philadelphian to 
come to bat. He struck at two balls, and 
then sent a long flv to centre field, which was 
takenin by Stahl. Young’s feat is almost un- 
precedented. About twenty years ago, John 
M. Ward and another pitcher won a similar 
triumph, but the distance from the pitcher’s 
box was much shorter than now, and the 
pitcher was allowed all sorts of liberties in 
his motions. Young used all kinds of curves, 
including his ‘‘lazy ball,’’ and he also used 
straight swift balls. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Adv, 








Why Modify Milk 


for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice 
when you can have always with you a supply of Borden’s 


‘Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect cow’s milk from 


herds of native breeds, the perfection of infant food? 





Use it for tea and coffee.—Adv. 














Our New Band 


* BANDMEN! 


Contains 
Hundreds 
of new 
things in 


nstruments 
Drumsand Uniforms 


Every band will save one-third by 
sending for a copy, 5 
Write ay. 
LYON & HEALY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
cements 0-2 
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To or from the ST. LOUIS FAIR 
A Delightfully cool place to REST is 


P 4 « went 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


- Fifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten minutes ride to 
Chicago’s shopping and theater center. Built of stone and 
pressed brick. 450 large outside rooms: 220 private bath rooms, 
Has nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking Lake Michigan, 
Geo. W. Reynolds, Mgr. (formerly Mgr. Hote! Del Monte, Cal.) 

Send for Handsome New Illustrated Booklet 

















GLASS 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 

No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt. 

For saleby all dealers, Write for pamphlet “N” 
APPERT GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, New York 













No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
» sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2-0z. bottle, 5c. (by 
mail, 10c.) also half-pints, pints & qta, 


Russia Cement Co, Gioucesters, 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


L* PAGE’S GLUES 


Song Writers and Composers 


Publishers do not accept manuscripts unless properly ar- 
ranged and harmonized. I arranged such hits as ‘‘Peace- 
ful Henry” and ‘Southern Smiles,” the two most popular 
pieces on the market today, and many others that are 
great succegses. Send me your Song, Waltz, or Two Step 
and I will arrange it so it will be in acceptable form to 
submit to any publisher. 


Chas. L. Johnson, 306 Grand Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








If you have a liking or a natural Talent for 
Drawing, cut this out, mail with your address 
and receive our Free Sample Lesson Circular with 
terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., N. Y. City. 








0’Sullivan Rubber Heels are now described 
as the missing link between wings and 
shoes. Their buoyancy is due to the elas- 
ticity of new rubber. 35 cents and small 
sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 














CUT DOWN GAS BILLS 
from one-quarter to one-half usual cost by using this 
Little Joker Gas Governor 
Makes pressure uniform. Absolutey prevents. back 
flow and re-registration by meter. D. H. writes “My 
meter used to register 3000 feet. Saved 1000 feet first month.’’ 
Anyone can attach. We send full instructions 

and guarantee. Quickly pays for itself. Price 50c 
postpaid. oney bac f not satisfied. 

Agents find it a good seller. 


ELKHART NOVELTY CO., Box A, Elkhart, Ind. 
THE MINING 


F RE HERALD 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil indus- 
tries, principal companies, dividends, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for six months upon 
request. A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 

thoroughly taught. 


ELEGRAPHY wwrreces 


for practical work. Positions for all graduates. Complete 
Home Learner's telegraph outfit, $5. Simplified short- 
hand by mail . Catalogue free. 

C. C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


Founded in 1880. 2106 Graduates. Has continned under the 
management of its founders since its organization and offers unsur- 
passed facilities to dental students. For announcement address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 782 W. Harrison St.,Chicago 











Stenography, etc., 











TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nursery. 
Fruit Book free. We 
Want MORE SALESMEN 


CASH 
Week! 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; BDAY, Vs Ete 

















THE FOYER DESK TRAY 


Accommodates Rubber Stamps, Stamp Pad, Ink 
Well, Mucilage Bottle, Penholders and Pencils. 
This article is entirely new and one of the most 
co! i desk furnishings ever invented. 


NICELY ENAMELED 
MADE IN SEVEN SIZES 











No. 3. Same as illustration 


Accommodates 12 Rubber Stamps, A Stamp 
Pad, 2 Ink Wells, 1 Foyer Mucilage Bottle, 
and one half dozen penholdets, pencils, etc. 
Price Complete, $2.00—Tray Alone, $1.25 
DIMENSIONS: 14 in. long, 414 in. high and 734 in. wide. 
WEIGHT: Tray alone, 44% pounds, complete, 714 pounds. 
«‘COMPLETE”’ means to include Stamp Pads, Ink 
Wells, Mucilage Bottle, and Pin Trays as indi- 
cated, Penholders, Stamps, etc., not included 


FOYER POSTAL SCALE 


GUARANTEED as Good . 
as any $5.00 Scale Made 





PRICE 
$2.50 


Graduated to % oz. Tells cost 
Pivot balance. 
Tempered steel pivots. Brass beam, weight and 
pan; richly polished and lacquered. Base, black 
enameled. Shipping weight, 6 pounds. 


FOYER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Successor to American Bank Service Co. 


19 Fifth Ave. Chicago 


Capacity, 16 ozs. 
of all classes of mail in cents. 




























TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses 
low and can be reduced one-half by work- 
ing for board. Railroads give our gradu- 
ates immediate employment and furnish 
free passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students 
= choice of different railroads in 

many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School, Est. 32 Years, Janesville, Wis. 





400 2nd HAND TYPEWRITERS 
less than half price. All good as new. 
No. 2 Smiths, No. 6 Remingtons $48 

All makes, from $10 up to 860. Gj 
Big factory sale. We Buy, Sell, Rent and 
Exchange. Big discounts on supplies. We 
ship, re approval, free sake bers jon. zee 
catalogue and big ba n list. Speci 
offer to agents, ROCKWELL-BARNES 
CO., 281 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Lawn Fence 


Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime. We 
have no Agents. Sold to users at 
Wholesale Prices. 7 cts. a foot 
up. Cheaper than wood. Catalogue 
Free. KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 307 Muncie, Indiana. 


WE DESIRE TO HEAR from every Lady who would 

like agency work. We wish 
Lady Agents for Corsets, Petticoats, Dress Skirts, Dressing 
Sacques, Hose Supporters, Sanitary Belts, &c. Goods made 
to special measurement if desired. Can help you build upa 
large trade. Write us. Price List free. Mention Collier’s Weekly. 


RELIANCE CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 


Have them woven into Handsome Reversible Rugs. Silk 
Portieres from Silk Rags, Rag Rugs woven from Woolen 
and Cotton Rags. Send for Pamphlet C. 

U.S. RUG & CARPET MFG. CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


Summer Course in Medical Massage 


Swedish Movements, Gymnastics, Electricity; day, eve.; clinical 
experience given; free course in anatomy and physiology; diplowa; 
articulars in free booklet on mas . Pennsylvania Orthopaedic 
institute, (Inc.), 1516 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


WE WILL START YOU 


1000 branches already opened. There is room for more. 
Profits large, exclusive territory, clean business. A 2c 
stamp will bring you full particulars and samples. Address 


The Standard Medical Society, Baltimore, Md. 


FREE £33” BOOK Siw PROCESS 


————— OF CANNTNG Fruits and Vegetables. 


MRS. W. T. PRICE Sainneapotis, ‘Minn: 
Reduced Rates irtrem coiraio, rae m 


California, Washington and Oregon. 
— ws - 
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Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
9714 Washington Street, Chicago. 


INDIAN HEADS Colored, lifelike; mounted 

on bark matting woven by 
Siwash Indians; thong hanger; postpaid 25c; smaller, 15c. 
MAIL MERCANTILE CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Have the luxury of a 
Yankee Hone sharp razor. 25c. by 
mail. YANKEE HONE CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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A TIBETAN LAMA 


England’s Advance Into Tibet 
By MOHAMMAD BARAKATULLAH 


N the excitement of the great war in the 
4 Far East, the British advance on the mys- 

terious regions of the Dalai Lama’s terri- 
tory has not received the attention in the 
civilized world it would have received under 
ordinary circumstances. There are many 
reasons which have prompted the British 
Government in India to send this politico- 
commercial armed expedition into Tibet. 
The main reason is that it is a part of the 
general policy of England, which aspires to ac- 
quire supremacy over the continent of Asia. 
Secondly, this British move on Tibet is con- 
nected with special circumstances in reference 
to British prestige in the Indian peninsula. 
We deal first with the latter reason, and shall 
come to the general policy afterward. 

India, which used to be fabulously rich, 
has become of late years exceedingly poor, 
because Indian industries have been de- 
stroyed by free competition with British- 
made goods. The products of the country 
are exported by British merchants, the land 
is overtaxed, the high offices of State are 
monopolized py foreigners, and thirty mil- 
lions of pounds are drained yearly from India 
to’ England, for which there is no return. 
This state of things, which resulted in a 
most dreadful famine, extending over seven 
years, and which has swept away nearly 
twenty millions of souls during the last 
decade, has been the cause of great discon- 
tent with the British administration through- 
out Hindustan. Meanwhile the South African 
War broke out, and the British reverses and 
the capture of thousands of English soldiers 
by the Boers destroyed British prestige in 
the eyes of the people of Hindustan. Those 
who are responsible for the administration 
of affairs in India realized the situation and 
hastened to re-establish awe of the British 
and English prestige in the minds of the 
people of the Indian Empire. The corona- 
tion of King Edward VII afforded an occa- 
sion to hold a Durbar at Delhi to make a 
display of British pomp and grandeur, and 
to parade the British army on an unusually 
large scale, the sole purpose being to impress 
the populace with the strength of the British 
Empire. And no sooner were the coronation 
ceremonies over than steps were taken to 
send an expedition into Tibet, to further con- 
vince the Indian peoples of England’s power 
and majesty. An excuse was readily found 
in the non-fulfilment by the Government of 
the Lama of the convention made in 1892, 
between India and the representatives of 
China, of which Tibet is a vassal state, con- 
cerning trade between India and Tibet. 


Lord Curzon Anticipates 


In order to create public opinion in ad- 
vance, both in England and in India, favorable 
to the forward policy of Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy of India, his Lordship took occasion 
to make the following remarks in the legisla- 
tive council at Calcutta, on March 24, 1903: 

“The great European powers are also 


becoming great Asiatic powers. Already 
we have Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Germany, and Turkey, and then in the 


place of all the smaller European king- 
doms and principalities we have the empires 
and the states of the East—Japan, China, 
Tibet, Siam, Afghanistan, and Persia, only 
a few of them strong and robust, the ma- 
jority containing the seeds of inevitable de- 
cay. There lie in these events, and in this 
renewed contact, or collision, as the case 
may be, between the East and West, omens 
of the greatest significance to this country 
[India]. The geographical position of India 
will more and more push her to the forefront 
of international politics. She will more and 
more become the strategic frontier of the 
British Empire.’ The Viceroy’s speech had 
its desired effect, and the British and the. 
Anglo-Indian press took up in chorus the 
strain of his lordship’s lay. Leading news- 
papers, like the ‘‘Times of India,”’ which had 
described the invasion of Tibet as ‘‘cold- 
blooded buccaneering,”’ and the ‘‘Pioneer”’ 
of Allahabad, which declared it to be “a 
wildcat scheme of annexation,’ were thereby 
won over. This resolution of Lord Curzon 
to open Tibet brought also great joy to the 
men of the forward policy in India, ‘‘a large, 
ebullient body of young minds, not necessa- 
rily always possessed by young men either,” 
to whom the glamour of the Forbidden City’ 
was irresistible, to whom the romance of the 
unknown formed the great temptation of 
their lives, and whose curiosity to trample 
out the secrets of the Grand Lama’s palace 





7 Slightly Damaged Sets 


FOR COLLIER’S READERS 


At the close of our recent Half-Price Club sale of the International Shakespeare a 
few slightly damaged sets of this magnificent edition were left over in our stock room, 
These sets have a few defects in the way of bindings which are a little rubbéd in places, 
but there are no pages or illustrations missing. The sets have never been used, but 
have received slight injuries from handling in our stock room. They are damaged 
just enough to cause us to lower the price nearly to the bottom, and close them out to 
the first purchasers. If you are looking for a set of the best Shakespeare at a bargain, 
send us the coupon cut from this advertisement, and send it to-day. If your order is 
not received very promptly we will not be able to guarantee delivery of one of the sets. 
We will send you a set for examination, and if you do not consider it worth more than 
our special price, you may return it to us, and we will pay express charges both ways. 





Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes. Size of Volumes 8 x 544 inches 


The International Edition 


in accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to constitute an 
ideal Shakespeare, the International Edition holds first place. This edition reproduces 
the famous Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of Shake- 
speare. To this text have been added Prefaces giving the history of each play; Critical 
Comments on the plays and the characters taken from the works of great Shakespearean 
scholars; Glossaries following each play and defining every difficult word; Explanatory 
and Critical Notes, which make clear every obscure passage. There are over 400 illus- 
trations, many of them being rare wood-cuts of Shakespeare’s time. ‘There are also 
numerous full-page chromatic plates in colors and photogravures on Japan vellum. 
Included with the set is a complete Life of Shakespeare, containing the facts ac- 
tually known about him by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shake- 
speare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and Thomas Spencer 
Baynes. Shakespeare’s Works—everything he wrote—are given complete, 
including the Sonnets and Poems, A set forms a complete Shakespearean 
Library. 
FREE with This Edition, a Complete — Index to Shakespeare’s 
Works, by Means of Which Any Passage Can Be Found in a Few Seconds. 


SEND THE COUPON NOW! 


As long as the remaining fifty-seven sets last, reserved for Collier’s 
readers, they will be closed out for $19.00 for a set in half-leather 
binding and $16.00 for sets in cloth binding. The amount saved 
by securing one of the remaining sets is shown by the fact that the 
regular trade prices of this publication are $44.00 and $36.00, de- 
pending upon the style of binding ordered. You run no risk in 
ordering, for, if you are not perfectly satisfied we will take 
back the set without causing you any trouble or annoyance. 
The payments are $1.00 a month until the full amount is 
paid. Do not send any money with your order, but wait 
until you see the set before you pay a cent. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue New York 



















Col. 
64-04 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY 

New York 


Please send me on 

approval, prepaid, a 
slightly damaged set 

of The International 
Shakespeare ( reserved 
for COLLIER’S readers) in 
half-leather. If satisfactory 
I agree to pay $1 within five 
days and $1 per month there- 
after for 18 months; if not satis- 
factory I agree to return the set 
within 5 days. 


Name... 


Street 


In ordering cloth, change 18 months to 15 months. 




















“The only soap 
\fit for the face’?— 
soothes and _ heals 
—Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks snd Tablets sold every- 
where, The J. B, Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


4 for 


50 cents 
LINETTE 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


For men. Like the finest linen. Soft as Silk. Pure 





white. Hemstitched, 4 and 1 inch hem. Usually 
sold at retail for twice the price. Mailed postpaid 
on receipt of price. Satisfaction assured. 

GEO. B. TRIPLER, Potter Bldg., Dept.C, New York City 




















BiG BRASS BAND OFFER 


<> We sell the celebrated IMPERIAL, DUPONT 
an 











d MARCEAU Band Instru- 
ments at about 
one-half the 
prices others ask for the same 
high grade goods. 

‘or our Free Band Instru- 
ment Catalogue, also our Free 
Booklet, entitled, “How to Buy 
Band Instruments,” for large illus- 
trations and complete descriptions of 
our three large lines of brass instruments, also everything 








in Drums, Clarionets, Flutes, Saxophones, etc., etc., for the free 
catalogues, our guarantee and refund proposition, for the most 
liberal band instrument offer ever heard of, for the new method 
of selling instruments fully explained, for something new and 
immensely interesting to every bandman, cut this ad out and mail 
to us toda: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











READ 


The Shutters of Silence 


By G. B. BURGIN 



















Stustweed Park 


A superior summer and winter home for carriage and 
thoroughbred horses, 

Pastures $2.00 per week; $3.00 with grain. 
HORSES TAKEN IN AT NIGHT. SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO TRAINING TROTTERS, 

GEORGE H, §TOUT, Proprietor, RED BANK, N, J. 











TBE DOBSON X- RAY 


article, boys, that will please you. 
With it the clothes and flesh turn transparent and 
the bones can be plainly seen. Just think ot the fun 
ou can have with it! Sample in strong box, with catalogue and agents’ 
prices. Ten Cents, by mail. J. H. PIKE, Dept. 14, Stamford, Conn, 














Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours 
Via New York Central — Lake Shore Route, 


“LAKE SHORE LIMITED” 








22 Collier's for Jurié 4 1504 











The Best Way 


to keep well is to be prepared 
against ill. 

Half the enjoyment of summer- 
time is lost to many through over- 
heating and excessive perspiration 
—too often resulting in chills, or 
worse. In the light, airy Woolens 
of the Jaeger System there can be 
neither over-heating nor chill, as 
they effectually protect against 
both. No vacation outfit complete 
without them. 

Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger Co.’s Own Stores: 





































No. 9. 


This Splendid 
High Grade Outfit 
consists of a hexa- 
gon three jointed, 
split bamboo nickel 
mounted rod, made of 
selected stock, six strips 
carefully glued and nicely 
finished, very closely silk 
wrapped, solid metal ree! seat. 
All mountings are full heavy 
nickel plated. Cork handle. 
Rod is 81g feet long, comes in 
a stained and varnished hollow 
wooden form and cloth bag. One 
fine quality Anchor Brand Multiply- 



















ing Reel, full nickel plated, raised pil- joylston S 
Jar, back sliding click and drag, balance Philadelphia: 1510 Chestnut St. 
handle, holds 40 yards of line. Outfit Chicago: 82 State St. F 
also contains 25 yards of extra quality Hard > 
Braided silk for trout or bass, 50 feet of Agents in all Prin- 





water proof S. I. C. Bass Line, No. 64. Two j te 
dozen split shot for Sinkers. Three No, 7 masher 
Ringed Sinkers for Bass fishing. Six assorted 
styles bass and trout flies. One six foot Silkworm 
Gut Leader. Eighteen single gut Snelled Hooks, 
or trout and bass. One soft Rubber Frog, 
». One No. 4 Fluted Trolling Spoon, 
One colored 
We 














nicke! plated with swivel books, nicely feathered. 


oat. This Outfit would ordinarily cost at retail at least $5.00, 





will send it to you with the distinct understanding, that if you i 

nr Et We Want an Energetic Manager 
return it to us at our expense and . . 

we will refund your money, Our Special Price 

Our Handsome,N STORE . : ° ° 

Sporting Goods Car > "eo aa with $100 capital, in every city 
ae ] OPER 0 of 50,000 population or over. 

Fisher or Hunter, WF gst ave aoanele A hustler can make from $125 


to $200 a month—if you can’t 
make this we don’t want you. 
If you haven’t $100 or are 
writing out of curiosity save 
the postage stamp. References 
given and required. For fur- 
ther information address 


ROBERT W. INMAN 
315 Wainwright Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


mailed free upon 
application. 


NEW YORK CITY. NY. 














ELEGANT THRU SERVICE VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


Lowest rates and finest modern equipment including 
elegant Pullman sleepers and thru day coaches from 
New Yorx and Boston to Erie, Cleveland, Findlay, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago. 

Unsurpassed Dining Car Service, serving American 
Club meals at 35 cents to $1.00 each. Also a la Carte. 

Write R. E. PAYNE, General Agent, 291 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

















“Time, the most independent 
of all things” 
is hest made 


fo serve mean 
Ay the 


L'LGIN 


WATCH 


the most 
dependahle of 
all timekeepers. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jew- 
elers-have Elgin Watches. 
“Timemakers and ‘limekeepers,” an illustrated 
history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL 











Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your address and 4 cents to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 274 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.. for Free 
trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 15 lbs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 


BOND & LILLARD 
WHISKEY 
IS THE BEST 





«In Time of Peace 


While you are well and a good 


prepare for war.” 
insurance risk, you can get insurance; and the 
sooner, the less it costs. Afterwards—either impos- 
sible or more costly. We insure by mail. Send for 
booklet ‘The How and the Why.”’ 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

















TAKE 

NO SUBSTITUTE 
A Dated Guaranty 
Tag on each Tire 
Protects you 


against Old Stock 
ALLIG ATOR PUNCTUREPROOF - SELF - 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
The Oriern at and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tire made. 
Nails, tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not be- 
come porous. Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness where 
needed (see G in illus.) Examine—‘feel of it.” Sent C.O.D. any- 
where, subject to examination—no deposit asked ; but we pay express 
only when cash accompanies order. State diameter of rim and size 
tire wanted. Catatoc Free. THE VIM COMPANY, Sole 
Manufacturers, State and Lake Streets, CHICAGO. 




















THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Evecrric NovELTIES and SUPPLIES 


If It’s Electric We Have It. We Undersell All. 


Fan Motor with Battery - $7.95 
Battery Table Lamp - 8.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp - 10.00 
Telephone, complete, 2.50, 5.95 
Electric Door Bells - - 1.00 














HORTHAND 


and Typewriting add greatly to the 









Electric Carriage Lamps 5.00 value of young men and women in 
\ Hylo Turn-down Lamps - .60 business. Of the greatest use to 
)} $8.00 Medieal-Batteries - 3.9. reporters, secretaries, amanuenses, 


Both branches successfully 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Graduates assisted to positions. Tuition,$10.00 





> 

| $12.00 Belt with Suspens’y 2.50 
“/ Telegraph Ontfits - - 2.25 
Battery Motors - 1.00 to 12.00 





Bieyele Electric Lights - 3.00 and upward, cash or instalments. Write for 

Electric Railway = - - 2.75 illustrated book, sent free on request, 

Poeket Flash Lights - - 1.50 NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INST. (Iné.) 
33-72 Second Nat. Bank Bidg. 





$3 Electric Hand Lanter § Necktie Lights - Tbe. to 3.00 
Send for free book. Agents wanted. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 


Washington, D. C. 





and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOOK 
4 Free. P. Hanotp Haves, Buffalo, N. Y. 





HAY FEVER 











was only one degree less burdensome to 
them than their desire to go simply for the 
fun of knocking the stiff-necked exclusivist 
off his perch, and humbling him before their 
“march of civilization,’’ simply because he 
chose to be an exclusivist. hen the glory 
and the world-wide fame of being the Viceroy 
of India who opened Tibet and carried the 
British flag into Lhasa was, too, no less a 
temptation for an ambitious man like Lord 
Curzon. 

All these considerations, though significant 
in themselves, lose their importance when 
compared with the general onward policy of 
England in Asia. This British move beyond 
the Himalayas on the Hermit Kingdom of 
the Lama is a preliminary step toward the 
extension of the British Empire in Chinese 
territory, aiming to gcc 4 reach the 
Yangtse Valley from the west, in the course 
of the evolution of time. This is a step, too, 
to recover the ground lost in competition 
with Russia in the scramble for territorial 
aggrandizement in the continent of Asia. 
For, while England was occupied in the late 
South African War, Russia took advantage 
of the opportunity and made her position 
strong in the Near, Middle, and Far East, 
leaving England far behind in the race. As 
soon as the Boer war was over, and the cor- 
onation ceremonies had been gone through, 
England at once started to rehabilitate her 
position in the Orient. This momentous en- 
terprise across the snow-covered passes of 
the Himalayas could not, of course, be un- 
dertaken before an auspicious atmosphere 
had been created on the horizon of interna- 
tional politics. Russia alone was a rival of 
such consequence that she must be kept oc- 
cupied somewhere else. Last spring, it 
seems, the necessary forces were set in mo- 
tion to achieve this end. Macedonia was set 
on fire in the Near East, and Japan, the ally 
of England, also began to stir up the question 
of Korea and Manchuria with Russia in the 
Far East. 


Col. Younghusband’s Mission 


A most remarkable coincidence, and one 
that should not be lost sight of by students 
of international politics, is that when Japan 
opened negotiations with Russia regarding 
Korea and Manchuria in July, England also 
sent a mission at the same time under Colo- 
nel Younghusband, with three hundred armed 
Sikhs as an escort, to negotiate with the rep- 
resentatives of the Lama at Khamba Jong, a 

lace thirty miles within the territory of Ti- 
og Although the Tibetans offered no re- 
sistance to the invaders of their soil, and 
showed no disposition to fight, making no 
warlike preparations, yet the British force 
did not proceed further than Khamba Jong, 
where Colonel Younghusband quartered his 
soldiers in a fortified camp prepared by him- 
seif. Later, in October last, when matters 
became warm in Macedonia, and the Russo- 
Japanese negotiations were fairly advanced, 
the Indian Government prepared an expedi- 
tion on a regular war footing, ordered it to 
join the force at Khamba Jong, and then to 
proceed to occupy the Chumbi Valley, ninety 
miles nearer to Lhasa, the capital of Tibet. 
Since last October the Chumbi Valley has 
been in the possession of British troops, but 
since then the British have advanced further, 
with occasional opposition from the Tibetans. 
Doubtless that the country is very difficult of 
access, even the camp where the British force 
has its base being 14,000 feet above the sea, 
and where throughout the winter the tem- 

erature remains below zero. But the very 
act that the Indian Government should oc- 
cupy Khamba Jong in July, and then after 
four months go a step further and take the 
Chumbi Valley, shows clearly that England 
has been proceeding on this business with 
great circumspection, keeping her eyes on 
the barometer of international affairs, and 
watching carefully Russia’s position in the 
Near and Far East. The climax of coinci- 
dence is reached in the fact that England 
issued the Blue Book containing the corre- 
spondence with Russia concerning Tibet si- 
multaneously with the rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Russia and Japan by the 
formal act of the latter. This shows that 
Japan kept her ally well informed on the 
progress of her negotiations with Russia, 
and also in regard to her own intentions as 
to peace or war, while England shaped her 
own policy in Asia accordingly. Now, as 
Russia is seriously entangled in the Far 
East, and the war-clouds seem to be thick- 
ening over the Balkans, England will have 
an open field in Tibet when the spring 
breaks the severity of the Tibetan winter, 
and will bring under her sway a vast plateau 
three times the size of France, which over- 
hangs China and India. 


Tibet is a Rich Country 


In western Tibet, in a number of places, as 
Sarthol, Thokalung, and Thok Daurakpa, the 
gold fields are said to be extensive. The 
ordinary articles of commerce which Tibet 
supplies are well known, but the country is 
rich in undeveloped mineral treasures. As 
India has been squeezed almost to the last 
drop, now Tibet holds out a good prospect 
for British exploiters and company floaters 
and promoters. There will also be opened 
gradually a market for the consumption of 
the manufactures of the British Isles. 

If the views of the London ‘‘Morning Post,”’ 
expressed some time ago, be taken as those 
of the British Government, then this British 
move on Tibet concurrently with the prog- 
ress of the Russo-Japanese War, with the 
possibility of both combatants being crip- 
pled, may be taken as the beginning of a 
new era of the conquest of Asia by England. 
Afghanistan must soon expect to share the 
fate of Tibet. ‘‘We can have no_ buffer 
states,’”’ says the ‘‘Morning Post.” “If there 
are natural frontiers,’ it argues, ‘“‘the best 
of them is the long stretch of desert that 
reaches from the Caspian to the edge of 
Manchuria.” 














_ 
‘COLLVER TOURS 


(De Luxe) 
A small party sails JULY 2, returning 


September 10, for 
A Tokyo telegram: “Last night the populace organized 
impromptu lantern and transparency processions, and 
today the school children are singing in the streets in 
honor of the Japanese victory.” 
Another one: ‘The Japanese mail steamships are re- 


suming their regular trips.” 


NEVER SO SPECTACULAR 
Japan 


NEVER MORE SAFE 


Round the World 


IN THE FALL with JAVA and BURMA. 


$875.00 to $2500.00 
Distinction and Distinctiveness. Send for Booklet F. 


LEON L. COLLVER 
368 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 














Agents Earn 


$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
emblems lodges, societies, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar St., CANTON, 0. 


THE HOME IDEAL = 2ccrse emg 


book 8x11 inches, by 
MARGARET GREENLEAF, profusely illus- 
trated with 12 artistic half page half tones of interiors 
from life. It is full of advice and suggestion by a 
writer of exquisite taste and long experience, includ- 
ing plans, furnishings, decorations, hangings and 
color schemes for costly as well as simple houses— 
new and old. Thoroughly practical. Sent postpaid 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver). 


J. F, PERKINS, 206 Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


























Let us qualify you 
to earn from $25 
to $100 per week. 
Advertisement 
writers are in de- 
mand—salaries 
large. A modern 
business training 
that will make your services valuable, taught thoroughly by 
mail. Send for our handsome prospectus mailed free, 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO; or Suite 19, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK 

















PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 

armed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless DP roteuanediitiney 
for only 10 cts. Al! our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted. 


CORONA IIFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, Mass. 


Y NOT LEARN 





GN PAINTING? 


Show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 
courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 
and comprehensive instruction by mail at your 
own home by a teacher with a national reputation, “Easy 
terms. Write today for large illustrated catalogue of par- 
ticulars. THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 























“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 

GOV’T AUCTION SALE CATALOG GUNS 
Pistois, Military Goods (Illustrated), 15c., 

mailed 6c. stamps. F, Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y. 








BOTH JAWS SHOT AWAY 
Still a Successful Business Man 


A man who had both jaws shot away 
had trouble eating ordinary food but 
found a food-drink that supplies the 
nutriment needed. He says: 

“I have been an invalid since the siege 
of Vicksburg, in 1866, where I was wound- 
ed by a Minie ball passing through my 
head and causing the entire loss of my 
jaws. I was a drummer boy and at the 
time was leading a skirmish line, carry- 
ing a gun. Since that time I have been 
awarded the medal of honor from the 
Congress of tne United States for gal- 
lantry on the field. 

“The consequences of my wound were 
dyspepsia in its most aggravated form 
and I finally proved ordinary coffee was 
very hard on my stomach so I tried 
Postum and got better. Then I tried 
common coffee again and got worse. I 
did this several times and finally as 
Postum helped me every time I con- 
tinued to use it, and how often I think 
that if the Government had issued Post- 
um to us in the Army how much better 
it would have been for the soldier boys 
than coffee. 

“Coffee constipates me and Postum 
does not: coffee makes -me spit up my 
food, Postum does not: coffee keeps me 
awake nights, Postum does not. There 
is no doubt coffee is too much of a stimu- 
lant for most people and is the cause of 
nearly all the constipation. 

“This is my experience and you are 
at liberty to use my name.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, ‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 



































TRIAL OFFER, 25 YEARS’ GUA ANTEE 
—all are fully explained in our new, Be FREE 
ORGAN CATALOGUE, which we send to any address 

by mail, postpaid, FREE on application. 
we furnish this Big, Hand- 
FOR $19. 90 some, Solid Golden Oak 
Bava Organ, exactly as illustrated hereon, GUARANTEED THE 
UAL OF Cneene SOLD BY OTHER HOUSES AT NEAR- 

hd DOUBLE OUR PRICE. 

THIS A is the very latest style for 1904. Stands 4 feet 
10) G. N high, nearly 4 feet long and 2 a wide. Weighs packed. 
for shipment, about 350 pounds. At our special price of $19.90 we furnish this 
handsome instrument carefully boxed and delivered on board the ears at the 
factory at Louisville, Ky., or if the freight is lower, will ship from New 
Albany, Ind. THIS ORGAN IS MADE OF SELECTED OAK, 
BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, handsomely carved 
and paar as shown in illustration; has 8 stops, large, 
OUI bellows, perfect action; is fitted with a preys y mirror, 


SPECIAL $19.90 PRICE Sivie by rea- 
OUR $ R sible by rea- 
son of making these organs in our own factory at 
Louisville, Ky., sperasleg our own saw mill at Lyons, Ky., 
buying all raw materials from first hands, turning them out in very 
large numbers, using the latest, most improved automatic ma- 
chinery, and giving our customers the benefit of all this saving, add- 
ing only our one small percentage of profit to the actual cost to us. 


IN OUR FREE ORGAN CATALOGUE, 


the handsomest and most complete organ catalogue 
ever published, we show a re. large and hand- 
some illustration of this, our $19.90 organ, also very 
large, full page illustrations of our Acme Queen, Parlor Gem, Royal 
Grand, Imperial Grand and an immense variety of other new and 
attractive styles at prices ranging from $19.90 to $44.95, with some 
exceptionally fine new designs at $26.45 to $34.50, This New, Free 
Organ Catalogue describes every piece aud part of every organ we 
make, is a much bigger and handsomer catalogue than is shown by 
any other maker. Explains our one year’s free trial plan, our no 
money with order proposition, our 25 years’ binding guarantee, tells 
why we can make the best organs made in the U Inited States and 
sell them for about one-half the price charged by others, carries 
w HE MOST ASTONISHING ORGAN 
OFFER EVER HEARD OF. 


HAVE YOU ANY USE FOR AN ORGAN? 


' If not, body cdi a ri 1) who ary use an organ if the price was low enough, the offer liberal enough, the 
, C Dc i out and send 10 us, or on a postal card say “Send me your Free Organ Cata id 

Men’s White Negligee Shirts, with pleated bosoms, greatest eam ap shy arid ; Jos ut this ac nay un Ca ar 

neatly hemstitched. These shirts are guaranteed Secataonne, arr SOOr ear a, and most astonishingly liberal offer ever made will all go to you FREE, BY 

to fit. They are cut in ies 3 most improved pareeres, Fs 

have split cushion neck bands, Fastened with three 

have Sp ; SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,, Chicago, III. 


pearl buttons. They are as good as any $1.00 shirt 


s 19% BIG ORGAN 





Beauty Spots 


in the natural wonderland of the coun- 
j try, the scenic NORTHWEST with 


its splendid opportunities for 














Fishing 
in the famous LAKE PARK RE- 
GION of MINNESOTA, in pic- 
turesque LAKE MACDONALD, 
in the mountain streams of the 
ROCKIES or the imposing CAS- 
CADES in LAKE CHELAN, or in 
the hundreds of other SUMMER 
PLAYGROUNDS reached by the 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


In this great natural summer resort of 


the NORTHWEST may be de- 


”” 











on the Market. State the size of neck band when f, 
ordering. Order as many of these shirts as you 
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¢ 
ON 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 iat DO 8 eee en nn : 
want, they wil! be sent. you with the full under- 
standing and agreement ‘that, if they are not the e [ PER GOx=( A R' 
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greatest shirt bargain you have ever seen, you can 
return them to us at our expense, and your money 
will be refunded. This is an opportunity to supply 


yourself with the most popular shirt to be, 
worn this season at a price never before OC 
quoted on goods of equal value. 
Give THE BIG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF We 
we 

sek of 

O. srach 
a : 


ordering. “NEW YORK CITY. NY.. Agents 


err 

















AN IDEAL 
VACATION 


lightfully passed «*Seasons Idle Day. 





Near every settlement of impor- 





















































































































tance in the mountain regions § ‘ 
of the West are deep canons Sh ti d Fi hi 
wherein the people at home, as 00 Ing an IS ing” 
well as those from abroad, seek ‘ 
: ’ ’ we — this big, B th d - b t b stratec 1 ook « 2 
in the summer season, the cool- AT $3.98 Fo comfort. $5.25 ple frame and rattan $6. 9 graceful latest 1004. a , A beautifully illu panes 1 guide book of eis 
ness and pleasure of camp life. able, reclining Go-Gark lack can seroll ie Baby Osrriage, just as | reclining sleeper Go-Cart, made of , pages containing interesting information of the ~< 
ie Ea " raised or lowered). Strong an urable | illustrated, upholstered w fine denim, | selected maple, handsomely trimmed with lakes, ri s and “ams anc ) g grounds 
It may be said that wherever maple frame, best wheels, Tear ana prccivatey any ake bas pen phy prem w heals weal ad zy ade $8.75 an pon sc , per oy dng ee _ — and hopes, C vy 
there is a mountain in Colorado bases for — — vhs —- a wah _— parasol which can be raised | eart with removable upholstered eushions, ) along the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWA 
ape icalen ani = $5 - cy p illustrated. rite for | or lowere¢ d adjusted to a igle, lor, also parasol and lace pr, the ay be obtained by se g6ce in postage to 
there is also an interesting canon. our Free Baby Carriage Osta-| the equal of carriages that usally teli| equal of gocarte scld al retail tor si2.00 | ¢ may be obtained by sending 6 cents in postage t 
oa a - ‘ logue, containing large pictures and | for double the price. For more complete | $14.00, Our Free Baby Carriage Catar ¢ F. I. WHITNEY, 
The Fast Trains to complete descriptions of this and many | description write for our Free Baby | logue fully deseribes and shows a fine large . 4 
other styles of go-carts. Carriage Catalogue. | illustration of this great go-cart bargain. General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
COLO ADO AT $2. 45 TO $15. 95 For folding and reclining Go-Carts, $4.25 to $24.20 for Baby Carriages, we sell Sr. Paut, Mins 
every style of Baby Carriages and Go-Caris, the largest variety ever shown, the finest carriages ‘ 
P made, at little more than half the prices others charge. For large handsome halftone see ations of our complete line of § 
are via Baby Carriages and Go-Carts, with most astonishingly low prices, a vig 88-page catalogue and the most sur g and liberal baby carriage 4 
offer ever heard of, write for our Free Baby Carriage Catalogue. y Fs, SEARS, ROE sUCK & CO., CHICAGO * 
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Be sure your tickets read over this line. 
A copy of “The Rockies, Great Salt Lake and ) 
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E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. ; 
UNION PACIFIC ” F 
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P tn iain ease. It does not upset Ws Z a ae 
SC Z 
Cool, clean, quiet. Over a the stomach. Z wonders is lowed ; 
—with and without Bat er | Prescribed and endorsed by the Z County, Kentucky, 90 m¥les south ; 
room seats 2,500. Splendid ser vice. uid bhatirinns of the dems Z bine neghgise or, a < 
Rates include daily admission. Save mon ‘ Z of Louisville. This Companyhas @ 
time, money and trouble by living 1 Ask Your Doctor About It Z just issued a very interesting J 
right inside the grounds. Rates se free sample and our booklet on the Z booklet of 32 pages descriptive 
| to $5.50 European, $3.00 to $7 cure of Rheumatism sent on request. Z of the Cave. This booklet is well 
American plan. Reservations may be 4 i? Z ' 
made any time up to December ft. Z illustrated with many fine half- 
Write for Booklet. Mc KESSON ee ROBBINS | Z tone cuts, is printed on enameled 
INSIDE INN, World’s Fair Grounds 76) ANN) STREET) || WEW | VORK || Z book paper and design on cover 
OUIS I ‘ coe . lors rary. ¢ 
eaten | SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO.) © is In three colors and very at- 
( ‘ Z tractive. If you want a copy send 
% M & M PORTABLE HOUSES | Teepe 
The Standard Visible Writer. Q - 
Summer —- : C. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
i Automobile Houses 
The Oliver record has Children’s Play Houses Z Louisville& NashvilleR.R. 
never been equaled. Hunters’ Cabins ‘2 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. Z :seniiening wie Zz 
Ask for Catalogue. Made by automatic machinery where the wood Z OUTS sue, RE 
grows. Better built and better looking than you Z 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. | { quirsgutytel a hops andy mu ew ot Z a 
+» Chi le a structed on the Unit System. (Panels interchange- I 
eee Oat. nn oe sue) ey shipped, poe igi Pi ry detail. ; AMMAN SSS 
| Principal Foreign Office, 75 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. Can be erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to Ronn 
Z 24 hours after arrival at destination, xccording to 
size of house. 
LEO OOO OO OOOO NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. > 
Send us your address and we will NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. IN \ ES I O RS j 
a ay. show you how to earn $3 a day Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. desiring tc ree Interest and Pref a » ben 
absolutely sure; we furnish the WE PAY THE FREIGHT pan Pegs Sh 7 Nctad ont untaded auakh cack tere 
work and teach you free; you worltjw the locality where Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you Fechincs aivine fall ntecmation mation teas saa 
you live, Send us Somber we" and we a explain the want and we will give you a delivered price at once. —— c “ ; , ; . oc 
business fully; remember ‘we guarantee that you can ouglias, Lacey ¢ o. 
earn $3 for every dav’s work. Write at once. MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 5 
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CANNED MEATS 
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74 On the reverse side of ~Mabeil ~ re printed full and c lete instruc- 
Something New : wrappers are p omplete instru 


tions as to how and when to use~/wee~ canned meats. The recipes are all 
new, simple and practical, they embody numerous uses of canned meats other than the conventional—the sugges- 
tions are many and varied, in fact by. the aid of this Cook Book, with every can, canned meats become an article 
of daily use. This feature is a distinct innovation, inaugurated with and confined to our new brand of ~Meé@esl~ 
canned meats—naturally you want the ~M@eil ~” 





